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To the modern political economist, the civil history of Athens 
is replete with mysteries. At every step in her eventful an- 
nals, he is encountered by some enigma, for which the canons 
of Say and Ricardo furnish no solution. ‘The fluctuations of 
revenue and commerce, of industry and population, of armies 
and navies, were far from being accurately commensurate 
or coincident with the vicissitudes of national power. During . 
no period of its existence, did the republic exercise a more 
imposing influence upon the surrounding world, than when its 
physical resources were most feeble and disordered. In this 
respect, the foreign relations of the government are without any 
recorded parallel : and, as a natural consequence of the anoma- 
ly, in all speculations upon the causes of Athenian greatness, 
the frigid severity of political science is melted in the fervor of 
classical enthusiasm. The vulgar items of a statistical formu- 
la, which, in these latter days, are supposed to make up the 
grand aggregate of national prosperity, dwindle to the insig- 
nificance of a cypher. The olive-wreath of intellectual su- 
premacy is converted into a diadem of political dominion. It 
was not the chicane of diplomacy, nor the terrible array of 
armaments, nor yet the “triple barrier” of intervening moun- 
tains, that fortified the state against the barbarians of the 
north, and myrmidons of Eastefn monarchs. The hordes of 

hrace and Bzotia bowed in reverence to the visible majesty 
of genius: the iron ranks of Macedon were broken by its 
thunders ; and, in the impotence of exhausted courage and 
VOL. II....NO. I. 
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6 Civil Influence of Athenian Philosophy. 


shattered force, in the shock of foreign invasion, and the u 
roar of domestic strife, the Gorgon shield of the goddess of 
Wisdom was interposed between the tempest and her chosen 
people. 

The worshippers of Athenian genius have never been con- 
tented with a just tribute of admiration to its works, without 
the additional honor of a political apotheosis. It will cer- 
tainly be admitted, that, during the Periclean age, the intel- 
lectual superiority of this wonderful people was even a 
mightier instrument of national power, than were, in other 
times, the wealth of Assyria, or the inflexible hardihood of 
Sparta, or the brutal violence of Rome. But in the latter 
ages of the republic, the cultivation of the mind assumed a 
different form, and an opposite tendency. In tracing back to 
their source the decay and subversion of popular governments, 
philosophical historians have been too apt to marshal the same 
tumultuous host of democratical mischiefs. They have over- 
looked the operation of a more powerful, though noiseless, 
agent in this work of ruin—the insatiable ambition of Gre- 
cian intellect. The retributions of “even handed justice” are 
clearly visible-in the various influence of mental culture on 
the civil destinies of Athens. By the mere glare of intellec- 
tual magnificence, she had long dazzled the world into sub- 
jection to a false supremacy; and in the flame of her own 
genius she was finally consumed. 

The institution of the Athenian Schools forms an epoch, at 
once the most brilliant in the history of human reason, and 
the most fatal in the annals of the republic. The cultivation 
of Philosophy was reserved for the last in a long series of in- 
tellectual achievements. While this department of know- 
ledge remained comparatively untrodden, almost every other 
branch of literature and art had attained an impassable [imit 
of excellence. Oratory had spoken in a voice which has not 
yet found an echo. Poetry had drunk from the fountains of 
inspiration to the full measure of the soul’s capacity. The 
magic of Grecian art had breathed the breath of life into the 
canvass, and called forth a testimony of its matchless power 
from the eloquent marble. But those who, in former times, 
had won the title of Philosophers, had left unexplored the 
great province of metaphysical and moral science. The 
studies and instructions of Thales, Pythagoras and Archelaus 
had been principally devoted to the mysteries of material na- 
ture. The misnamed Logic of the Sophists, delighted less in 
the discovery of truth, than in the fabrication of cunning fal- 
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lacies, and plausible absurdities; and the demolition of their 
preposterous devices was all that had been accomplished, by 
him who has been called the father of Philosophy. 

Here, then, was a vast and interesting field of enquiry : but 
it was holy ground—and on its awful precincts, the unwearied 
foot of intellectual adventure must throw off the sandal of its 
restless pilgrimage. Lvery avenue to the investigation of 
moral and religious truth, was fortified with barriers which 
even the audacious spirit of Athenian genius, might well trem- 
ble to overleap. ‘The boldest infidel could regard the religion 
of his country only with inward scorn: he could not wage an 
open warfare with the time-honored errors of a world. He 
might dethrone the gods in his own bosom; but he could not 
drive them from Olympus, nor raze their altars to the ground. 
The milder Sceptic, bewildered between doubt and dread, 
would shudder at his own impiety, even while he ventured a 
cavil. While he suspected that men were going astray after 
a deceitful light, he still feared to soar upward where he 
might behold and expose and dispel the illusion; lest the 
powers to which he trusted for support, like the waxen wings 
of Icarus, should be seared and melted in the blaze. Experi- 
ence had already tested the potency of religious error. The 
illustrious sage of Clazomene had fallen a martyr to its fury. 
On the hallowed banks of the Ilissus, another memorable at- 
tempt had been made to dissolve the enchantment—and the 
tongue of the mighty magician was palsied in the midst of its 
incantations. Who could hope for success where Anaxago- 
ras and Socrates had failed? 

But the superstitions of the age were not omnipotent. De- 
lusion and falsehood, however obstinate and powerful, can 
never be invincible. Even when truth could not prevail, er- 
ror will inevitably give place to error, as one cloud dispels 
another from before the sun. The condemnation of the first 
great moralist of Athens had retarded, without entirely arrest- 
ing the progress of that cause to which he had devoted him- 
self a sacrifice. The spirit of philosophical investigation was 
still cherished in the bosoms of his followers: and although 
their metaphysical opinions were infinitely diversified, they 
might all be classed under the dreaded sect of 
They might not follow openly in the path of their great pre- 
cursor; but in the midst of jealousies and persecution, from 
domestic retirement or distant exile, they still directed their 
eyes to the interdicted province. There was a remarkable ar- 
tifice in the method by which they were finally enabled to call 
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the attention of men with impunity to their obnoxious doc- 
trines. In the commencement of those efforts which after. 
wards led to so great a moral revolution, they seem to have 
tacitly adopted the very creed which it was their object to de- 
stroy ; from a confidence that when a rational philosophy was 
once established and perfected, its incipient absurdities might 
be easily expelled. ‘They knew that the theology of Greece 
could no more go hand in hand with a spirit of liberal inves- 
tigation, than the shadows of midnight could reign in the 
same hemisphere with the radiance of noon. The result was 
decisive. Emboldened with success, Philosophy threw off 
her fictitious ally. She openly renounced the universal and 
immemorial worship ; derided its awful mysteries, trampled 
under foot its inviolable arcana, and defied its legions of di- 
vinities. Shrines and tripods and graven images were her 
playthings: she held them up before the eyes of the astounded 
worshipper, with scornful mockery—* these be thy gods.” 
Those who would once have shuddered, with holy indigna- 
tion, at this bold profanity, were now induced to join in the 
“ Jo triwumphe” of Reason. They saw this intellectual Titan 
scaling the very battlements of Heaven, and that no thunder- 
bolt had smitten the blasphemer. The very audacity of con- 
tempt had humbled the once unapproachable majesty of their 
religion in the dust ; and fearing no longer the impotent ter- 
rors of a despised faith, they soon transferred their homage to 
the Lyceum and the Gardens, the Portico and the Academy. 

Athens was no longer “the dwelling-place of the Gods.” 
One after another, the sacred fires went out upon her altars. 
The heavens were no longer clouded with the smoke of in- 
cense, nor the earth crimsoned with the blood of immolated 
hecatombs. The innumerable train of celestial beings de- 
parted, to the dying music of Pzeans and Dithyrambics, from 
their favorite home, and even the guardian deity of Athens 
fled from her desecrated Parthenon. In short, of the proud 
and beautiful fabric of ancient Religion, not one stone was 
left upon another, and the throne of Reason stood on the 
ruin of the exploded theocracy. Religious opinion was, thence- 
forth, unsettled and indefinite. Delusion had been exchang- 
ed for doubt; a false confidence for a perplexing chase after 
unattainable truth. The mind was driven from its quiet moor- 
ings, out into an “incertum mare” of conjecture, with no 
guide but the feeble light of individual reason, in search of 
some object for its adoration. Its wanderings were long and 
fruitless. After a lapse of more than three hundred years, 
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the Athenian altars were still inscribed “'To the. Unknown 
99 
py was the first grand result which followed the intro- 
duction of Philosophy ;* and to which most of its political ef- 
fects were only secondary and consequential. It is evident 
that so mighty a revolution of public sentiment, must have. 
been attended with a great variety of subordinate influences 
upon the morals and -happiness of the community, and, medi- 
ately, upon the welfare of the state. Was its agency, in this 
respect, salutary or injurious? ‘The enquiry is interesting ; 
but its answer is hidden in the complicated texture of creeds 


; a and systems. We shall venture no farther into the labyrinth, 


than to afford a very general examination of the comparative 
moral tendencies of the fabulous theology, and the different 
schools by which it was superseded. 

No code of morality ever contained within itself the power 
of enforcing its own decrees: nor is there a principle in the 
nature of man capable of securing his obedience to any law 
which does not pretend to rest upon superior authority. The 
importance of this religious sanction is axiomatical : its indis- 
pensability will be admitted by all who do not believe in the 
omnipotence of the moral instinct. In this point of view, if 
abstract morality remain the same, it is of no consequence 
whether the theology, which constitutes its obligation, be true 
or false, rational or absurd. If men are possessed with an 
implicit confidence in the divinity of their creed, it is worse 
than cruel to overthrow the empire of a misguided imagina- 
tion, when only the vague authority of nature and reason can 
be substituted in its place. Religion is the chain which binds 
the moral elements of the world together; and whether it be 
golden or alloyed, the moment it is loosed or broken asunder, 
they will be confounded into their original chaos. Deception 
and absurdity may be banished; but virtue and happiness 


* We are aware that, after the period in question, the ancient mytho- 
logical creed continued to be the nominal religion of the state. It retained, 
also, a sort of posthumous influence, through the medium of its many long- 
cherished associations. The pleasant fables of tradition still occupied a 
place, not only in poetical fiction, but even in the graver narrative of the 
historian: and the rites of external worship, though neglected and des- 
pised, were not entirely abolished. It cannot, however, be doubted, that 
the enlightened and liberal of the age enlisted immediately and univer- 
sally under some one of the Athenian sects; in every one of which either 
the unity or the non-existence of the Deity was fearlessly maintained, It 
may be asserted, therefore, with very little reservation, that in Athens the 
fundamental principles of polytheism were speedily and totally subverted. 
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will go with them. The light of a deluded hope will be ex. 
changed for the darkness of despair— 


“ Et demptus per vim, mentis gratissimus error.” 


The mythological religion of Greece was well calculated 
to exercise a despotic moral influence. It was invested with 
every attribute which could impose upon the faith, or capti- 
vate the imagination and the heart. The evidences of its di- 
vine character operated upon the belief of men with the force 
of positive revelation. It had come down to them from an 
unmeasured distance of antiquity. History had not seen its 
natal hour. Tradition followed its footsteps to the very morn- 
ing of time—and still pointed onward, through the mists of 
immemorial ages, to the eternal past. Infidelity had been, 
even in the politest periods, an almost unheard-of monster: 
and a “ contemner of the gods” often supplied the poet with 
his most extravagant personification of fictitious depravity. 
Nothing could be wanting to foster religious impressions in 
the mind of the believer. So intimately were they woven 
with all his hopes and fears, with all the incidents of life, and 
all the objects of contemplation, that a spirit of devotion could 
hardly fail to exercise a constant ascendancy over his thoughts. 

In vain would he attempt to escape from these holy associa- 
tions. “ Earth and her waters and the depths of air” were 
peopled with his gods. The mountain and the grotto, the 
river and the grove, were haunted with their Nymphs and 
Fauns and Dryads. Every rock was an altar, every wave the 
footstep of a spirit, every echo a celestial voice. Nota cloud 
passed over his head, that did not bear a God upon its bosom; 
nay, the very winds that wafted it along were the deified ob- 
jects of his worship. Natural science had not yet invaded the 
attributes of the supreme divinity; and the common pheno- 
mena of the material world were the direct interpositions of the 
omnipotent Jove. His smile was sunshine, and his frowns 
were tempests. The stars of heaven were the jewels of his 
throne—lightnings and earthquakes the ministers of his wrath. 
The ideas which were entertained of future retribution, 
were perhaps the sublimest visions ever conceived by the hv- 
man fancy. Virtue wascourted by the most seducing allurements 
and vice terrified by the most tremendous denunciations. The 
shades of the blessed revelled in unearthly pleasures, among the 
enchanted gardens, the fadeless flowers and the scented gales 
of their rapturous Elysium. The impious soul was fastened to 
the awful dungeons of the infernal Tartarus—pressed down 
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undying vulture, or racked upon the ceaseless wheel of tor- 
ture. The fire of religious enthusiasm was fed with the im- 
posing magnificence of external worship. Spendid ceremo- 
nies and pompous festivals, omens, auguries and oracles, and 
all the gorgeous trappings of hierarchy, were constantly 
before the eyes of the multitude. The innumerable rights of 
prayer and libation and sacrifice continued from morning till 
evening in the temples, and every fire-side was consecrated to 
the worship of the household-gods. In fine, every avenue, 
through which any impression could be conveyed to the mind, 
was occupied by some religious association. We need only 
consider the actual state of Athenian morals, under the aus- 
pices of the ancient faith, in order to be convinced that its in- 
fluence was carried into all the relations of life. In its opera- 
tion upon the affections of the heart, and the private duties 
of life, it must indeed yield to that more spiritual creed which 
has since been revealed to men; but it was not less pro- 
ductive of those public virtues which constitute the glory and 
security of a state. We might appeal to the illustrious exam- 
ples of incorruptible patriotism, of heroic courage and uncon- 
querable love of liberty, which, at the very mention of Athens, 
pass in countless procession before the memory of the scholar. 
It will, however, be sufficient for our purpose, if none of the 
various philosophical schools shall appear to have furnished an 
equivalent, in this respect, for the system which they sup- 
planted. | 

Before we attempt any analysis of their individual charac- 
teristics, it may be premised that there were two important 
defects which they possessed in common. In the first place, as 
the acknowledged devices of human reason, their moral power 


| Was necessarily imperfect. The effect of this circumstance 


was, not only to exclude the essential idea of positive obliga- 


| tion, but also to introduce a thousand contradictions and ab- 


surdities into the speculative theology of the most ingenious 


H Philosophers. In every religious system, which asserts its own 


divine origin, there are certain fundamental principles which 


i must be admitted without argument or investigation. They 


occupy a profundity of science which the line of reason can- 
hot fathom; and, in reference to their truth, the unequivocal 
sentence of authority must stand in the place of demonstra- 
ion. In the consciousness of its own imbecility, the mind is 
Satisfied to receive without mathematical conviction, rather 
than to reject without the power of refuting. But a philoso- 


with the everlasting weight of mountains, devoured by the - 
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phy whose whole structure is professedly the work of ratiogj- 
nation, is from its very nature, exposed to the inexorable 
scrutiny of logic. Its very elements must proceed from de. 
duction. The idea of a perfect philosophical religion sup. 
poses, therefore, a theoretical necessity, with which it js 
practically impossible to comply. Reason may ascend, with 
confidence and security, to the limits of her proper atmos. 
phere; but there is an elevation in the “ heaven of truth” 
beyond which she finds nothing to support her drooping 
pinions. In the absence of all arbitrary principles upon which 
the mind may repose with unquestioning faith, the most cun- 
ningly devised philosophy would soon be involved in a maze 
of inextricable and bewildering confusion. Argument would 
conflict with argument, and demonstration with demonstra- 
tion. The positive conclusion of to-day would become a 
monstrous absurdity to-morrow: and the system which began 
in fancied symmetry and order would inevitably end ina 
shapeless mass of disjointed propositions and warring fallacies. 
We are not, then, to be surprised at the multitude of gros 
contradictions and obscurities which the ancient teachers 
were compelled to admit into their theological and metaphys:- 
cal doctrines, and even their rules of moral conduct. We | 
are not to wonder that even the constituted champions of the | 
Grecian schools should have entertained no steadfast convie- 
tion of the correctness of their tenets; that darkness and § 
doubt should overhang their most brilliant efforts ; or that 
they should sometimes betray a willingness to rest from the 
unprofitable and wearisome chasing of a shadow, in the repose 
of that very credulity which they had banished from the earth. § 
Xenophon is at one moment the sage, at another the fanatical 
mythologist ;* to-day, an admiring disciple of Socrates—to- 
morrow a devotee at the Delphian oracle. The immortal 
Roman Academician, whose philosophical writings are occt 
sionally illumined, as it were with the morning twilight of that 
day which was soon to dawn upon the world, descends 4 
times into the most ridiculous superstition ; and, anon, in the 
open forum, he promulgates the awful doctrine of an eternal 
sleep.t—lIt is related of the learned founder of the third act 
demy, that he once explained his views of perfect justice 
a very eloquent and luminous discourse, and, on a subsequent 
occasion, refuted them all with equal cogency.{ In the last 


* (Vid. Mem. Socrat. and per contra. De Exped. passim.) 
+ (Lib. xiv. Epist. 7 and Orat. pro Cluen.) 
(Sext Empiricus, de Carneade.) 
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words of the haughty dogmatist of Stagira, we might discover 

a melancholy evidence that his great mind had never entirely 
ielded to the sway of his own domineering creed—“ anzrius 

rizi, perturbatus egredior ; causa causarum, miserere met.” 

Nothing could operate more directly to the utter annihila- 
tion of moral principle, than a vague and mutable philosophy. 
There was, however, another pervading deformity of the Gre- 
cian sects, which must have been hardly less injuricus in ?ts 
consequences. ‘They seem to have regarded man more as a 
reasoning than an active being. Like the sages of Chaldea, 
they conceived it necessary to reduce their ethical systems to 
some one elementary principle ; forgetting in their homage to 
the speculative beauty of the proposition, how opposite must 
be its results, in the multitudinous applications of life, and on 
the diversities of the human character. The tendency of these - 
unqualified abstractions may be illustrated by numerous ex- 
amples. It was the fundamental maxim of Epicurus that 
pleasure was the only good, and pain the only evil. The 
moral voluptuary seems not to have reflected that the very 
enjoyment which he found in a life of virtuous tranquility, he 
was pointing out to others in a riotous career of licentious in- 
dulgence. Zeno inculcated the love of virtue for its own sake, 
rather than from a principle of benevolence to mankind ; and 
the natural effect of this fanciful theory was to substitute a 
character of selfish arrogance for that goodness which consists 
in the active performance of duty. To elevate the dignity of 
human nature was the aim of the contemplative Plato: but 
the minds of his followers were continually wrapt in romantic 
visions of ideal excellence, and alienated from the unconge- 
nial world of reality. The universal suspension of assent 
which Pyrrho recommended to his disciples, was a safe and 
rational basis of metaphysical speculation: but its. author 
could hardly have anticipated that his philosophy would soon 
attain such a climax of scepticism, as to doubt its only propo- 
sition—* that everything was doubtful.” The sanguine phi- 
_losophers were too ardent in their admiration of comprehensive 
principles, to adapt them by any limitations to the sphere in 
which they were to operate : and the variance between their 
theoretical and practical results, was such as might be ex- 
pected in amechanical problem which should make no allow- 
ance for the friction of solids or the pressure of the air. 

We are not therefore, to estimate the moral tendency of 
any system, by regarding it as it emerged in the native pano- 
ply of reason from the brain of the philosopher, nor as re- 
VOL. Il.....NO. I. 2 
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flected in the minds of apologists and panegyrists. We are not 
to be seduced by the virtuous graces with which Epicurism 
has been garnished by Lucretius and Gassendi; nor with the 
glorious beau ideal of the academy which sprang from beneath 
the pencil of the enthusiastic Tully ; nor with the lofty morali- 
ty of Zenon, as it came forth in the severe and classical pro- 
portions of its primitive Stoa. ‘They must no longer be ex. 
amined as mere naked abstractions, but in the light of active 
principles, operating upon, and combining with, the various 
passions of men. 3 
To the Epicurean philosophy undoubtedly belongs the first 
rank among these agents of moral corruption and civil ruin, 
However blameless may have been the practical morality of 
its founder, this could not neutralize the tremendous elements 
of atheism* and annihilation : it could not arrest the fearful de- 
structiveness of a creed in which the soul of man was a mere 
sensual animation—death an endless and a dreamless slum- 
ber. Can we wonder that the whole atmosphere: of society 
should have been poisoned by this horrible Sirocco: that 
wherever it swept over the earth it should have left a howling 
wilderness of moral desolation in its track? Who could hesi- 
tate how to employ faculties which he held only by the base 
tenure of a fleeting day? Deprived of all those illimitable 
aspirations that belong to the consciousness of an immortal 
nature—with no enjoyments but such as were bounded by the 
-grave—with no powers that were not borrowed yesterday from 
the dust to be returned to the dust tomorrow,—who could 
hesitate by what path he should hurry through this pitiful 
fragment of existence? Under the influence of such impres- 
sions, a life of virtue would be a life of misery. In the holy 
tranquility of innocence the thought would be constantly 
stealing like a frost over the soul—* moriar—mors ultima 
linea rerum est”—and its frightful whispers could only be 
drowned in the tumultuous din of revelry, or the reckless 
languor of debauch. Every moment of reflection, every lucid 
interval in the delirium of excitement brought nothing but 
horror to the Epicurean. What to him were the restraints of 
virtue ? They were meant for the guidance of those who look- 
ed for a home beyond the tomb ; but he was a man without 4 
destiny. He might throw away the helm and compass, and 
give himself up to the billows and the winds; for he saw no 
“islands of the blest” to terminate his voyage. Passion 


* (Epicurus rejected the idea of a superintending Providence. With all 
deference to the American Quarterly, it is, therefore, a mere “ captio sylla- 
barum” to deny his atheism.) 
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usurped the vacant throne of the Deity; and under her do- 
minion, the irksome laws of morality were repealed. All the 
nobler emotions of the soul were swallowed up in the phrenzy 
of animal indulgence. Patriotism and ambition demanded too 
lofty an effort for the grovelling voluptuary ; he would not 
climb for the laurel, when he need only stoop to gather roses. 

We need not review the ghastly catalogue of civil diseases 
which were generated by this moral malaria. Luxury, licen- 
tiousness and crime followed the pestilence as it “ walked in 
darkness.” All the corruptions that ever ministered to the 
ruin of a state swarmed along its pathway, in a train more 
numerous than the raving myriads of the Bacchanalian ovation 
—more formidable than the Macedonian phalanx or the Ro- 


_man legion. The vigor and the glory of Athens were more 


fatally broken by Epicurus in his gardens, than by Philip on 
the plains of Cheronea, or Sylla beneath the walls of the 
Acropolis. 

We turn to a system of loftier and somewhat more plausible 
pretensions. ‘The frigid and supercilious dogmata of Zenon, 
present, certainly, a less dangerous aspect: but their superior 
claims to political merit may admit of a reasonable question. 
They did not so utterly wither the moral faculties, nor assail 
with such lawless violence the bulwarks of civil order : but so 
far as the public welfare consists in the aggregate of indi- 
vidual happiness, their ultimate influence upon society was 
equally unfavorable. We are willing to yield to the stoic, in 
all its abstract purity, his boasted virtue; but it was a virtue 
“without a smile or a tear ;” without a generous sentiment or 
a kindly affection—an idol of ice, enshrined in a heart of 
curdling sympathies and frozen emotions. If it be true, as 
the most eminent Christian moralists have maintained, that 
“happiness consists in the exercise of the social affections 
and the employment of the faculties in some engaging end,”* 
how is this enjoyment to be attained under the guidance of a 
philosophy which looks with a malignant frown upon every 


benevolent feeling, and upon every object of human pursuit 


with a contemptuous sneer? ‘True it might shelter its votary 
from the turbulence of passion: it might preserve in his mind 
a waveless and gloomy equanimity through all the shiftin 

alternations of joy and sorrow: still is the imperturbable Stoic 


really less happy than the merest slave of feeling and ak al ‘ 


To provide against the perturbation of mind by suppressing all 
Intensity of feeling, would be to sacrifice every exquisite 


* Paley, Mor. Phil. Ch. 6. 
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pleasure of life for a partial security from its pangs; to pile up 
a reedy barrier against the storm, that must intercept the 
blessed sun-light, and which after all, the first whirlwind may 
scatter. But the Stoical philosophy professed to offer another 
means of happiness, in its facilities for obtaining that know. 
ledge of mankind which should prevent the disappointments of 
misguided confidence. It is plain that if aman could entirely 
shake off all those common sympathies which sway his judg- 
ment upon the character of others, his decisions would be 
almost infallible. Before the eye of the accomplished Stoic, 
no drapery could hide the nakedness of the heart. The veil 
of hypocrisy would be rent in twain ; the varnished opacity of 
affectation and the turbid depths of fraud would be purified 
into chrystal. But what purpose would be served by this con- 
summate anatomy of character, save to drag from their secret 
caverns in the breast a few hideous monsters that would else 
have never seen the light; to add, at every step, a new gall 
to the bitterness of misanthropy. The influence which a tem- 
per of mind thus created would exercise upon the political rela 
tions is too obvious to require illustration. Republics and 
Empires were but childish trifles to the Stoic : national glory, 
and honor the tinselled gew-gaws of fancy; the love of 
country and of liberty were but links in the galling bonds of 
passion. It would seem, too, that a very patriotic attachment 
to the “ fierce democracy” of Athens was hardly compatible 
with a sovereign contempt for the imperial rabble. While 
therefore we recognize the offspring of Epicurism in those 
vices that corrupted the republic, we must also attribute to 
the Stoic philosophy the extermination of those virtues by 
which it might have been preserved. : 

In the metaphysical romance of Plato, there is a fascination 
which even the relentless spirit of criticism has never been 
able entirely to resist. The wildest fantasies of this glorious 
dreamer are invested with a moral splendor that dignifies 
their very extravagance. There is something even of grati- 
tude mingled with our homage to him who shook off the dust 
of earth, and claimed brotherhood with God; who regarded 
the soul of man as a roaming scintillation from the effulgence 
of divinity—which through the quenching damps and the 
thick darkness of its material prison, is ever retracted to its 
native heaven. It would be almost sacrilegious to cavil at @ 
philosophy which enters, in some of its spiritual forms, into 

the natural constitution of every mind. The academical 
_ psychology was but a combination of those star-like visions 
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which sometimes flash over the memory, like the recollections 
of a former existence—the inward testimony of the soul that 
it has not been always trammelled with the manacles of cor- 
ruption. The Platonic morals united, in theory, the sinless 
romance of feminine infancy to the hardy nerve of manhood ; 
giving a substance and a name to those etherial shadows of 
sentiment, which in every mind make up the tittle poetry of 


' feeling and life—* ehew fugaces !” But the politics of Plato- 
‘nism are entitled neither to admiration nor indulgence. Its 


founder was an enthusiast in government as well asin morals ; 

and under his tutelage, the academy was little better than a 

Bedlam of political lunacy. The eagerness of his followers 

to realize the optimism of his ideal Republic, may perhaps ac- 

count for many of those ruinous experiments which cumbered > 
the wheels and deranged all the cheeks and balances of the 

Athenian constitution. Their principles on the subject of 
popular government were rank treason to the commonwealth. 

Ayucuparia a sentiment which was afterwards so 

often repeated by the founder of the Lyceum, was only a re- 

hearsal from the lessons of his master. How little could the 

flood of corruption, which poured from the Garden and the 

Porch, have been retarded by the heartless efforts of men to 

whom patriotism was a violation of principle ! 

In the absence of all intrinsic arguments for the evil influ- 
ence of the Athenian schools on the welfare of the state, the 
coincidence of circumstances would be alone sufficient to 
establish their agency in the work of destruction. The age 
of Socrates was the golden era of national happiness and repu- 
tation : the extension of that impulse which he communicated 
was, step by step, concurrent with the progress of civil decline ; 
and when at last the political institutions of the republic had 
been swept away in the “ abomination of desolation,” Philoso- 
phy still flourished amidst the ruin, and taught her fatal lessons 
to the lords of Achaia. In the blaze of intellectual glory which 
has been shed over the closing scene of Athens by these match- 
less efforts of genius, men have been too often blinded to 
their tremendous energy in accelerating her downfall : as, of 
old, the lightning hallowed the spot it had wasted and 
blackened. 

Such were the vaunted “triumphs of philosophy”—a tri- 
umph over bigotry and delusion—a triumph over virtue, liberty 
and glory :— 

“Victoria O quam celebranda, nisi tales victi fuissent !” 
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“ Fevix Senectus.” 


Au! pity not the old— 

That their eye burns dim and their locks grow grey, 

And their life like a river-mist passes away, Mig 
In the summer sky uprolled. 


Yet warmly their bosoms thrill— 
And their years are dearer when fewer are left, 
And sorrow makes nearer, when friends are bereft, 
The loved who greet them still. 


Not till the sun goes down— 

(With his violet banner abroad in the west ; | 

And the blossoms of earth are asleep on her breast) 
Night lifts her starry crown. 


So twilight comes for those, 
That have suffered the toil of life’s day, and its blaze ; 
Going in to their age, from the worlds lone ways, 
With hearts that bless repose : 


Such is the rapt desire 
Flashing in on their souls, as the mariner’s light, 
From a far-off strand, reaches forth o’er the night 
Its silver and tremulous fire: 


Such visions of glory shine © 
O’er them—with a vesper light, brighter, far, 
Than the brightest ray of the vesper star— 
Such starry hopes divine. T. 


Baron Von Rarrveorr. 


I should like Lebanon better, if the Hudson had thought 
proper to roll through its broad valley, and if mine host of 
the inn had not lodged me in the bath-house. One gets tired 
of pacing those rectangular piazzas, and gazing on the foliage 
of the great hills, heaving their everlastingly green summits 
up to the sky, as if there were no other color in nature. The 
only désennuyeé hour I spent there was in learning to make 
wi rings of the old gaberlunzie who drives that trade at the 
well. 

Saratoga is more tolerable, because it does not pretend to 
scenery, and therefore you do not fret yourself about it ; be 
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cause, if you are not disposed to stifle in the bachelor’s wing 
at Congress Hall, you may lodge like a luxurious hermit at the 
Pavilion; because the four Hotels draw each their own kind 


of company, and you may choose between them; because — 


the Lake is within an unbroken trot ; and because Mr. Drake 
is the Prince of Hotel-keepers, and makes rare juleps. I do 
not like to live on a sand bank, however, and the stage-run- 
ners have a pestilent habit of thrusting their cards at you, if 
you but button your coat or shake hands with a friend on the 


Piazza. Besides, I never drink water, and a man is nothing at 


Saratoga who cannot bolt seven tumblers before breakfast. 

But Ballston—quiet, exclusive, insouciant “ Sans Souci !” 
—with its cool halls and its aside parlours—its pretty village 
and its bubbling wells—its nice rooms and its learned bar- 
keeper—(“in! safccharine”! he would say, as he added the 
last lump to the arrack punches) glorious Ballston! quiet as 
the caverns of Trophonius, and yet social as a pic-nic by a 
stream—how little are you prized by the many, and how 
lovingly are you haunted by the few! 

A summer or two since, I was set down by Messrs. “ Rice 
and Baker” (fresh cattle and new coaches all the way—the 
driver perilled his salvation on it) under the broad elms of 
Sans Souci. A bath and a brief toilet left me just time, be- 
fore dinner, to bespeak my pale Sherry and send up my card 
to my fidus Achates, Tom Lascelles, who had preceded me 
by aday or two. Hunger is an incurious animal, and under 
cover of Lascelles, who had given me a seat between himself 
and a deaf gentleman, I played my fork through the succulent 
courses in silence. We were at last fairly down to the ma- 
hogany, and I commenced my observations. There were 
some three hundred well dressed people at the tables, most of 
them, of course, like the razor-grinder, with “no story to tell,” 
and all too busy, (the old with their wine and politics, and 
the young with their fate-almonds and flirtation) to mind a 
brace of modest bachelors, though they levelled their glasses 
at them never so inquisitively. | 

I think the pleasantest hour in the twenty-four is the one 


5 | which follows the removal of the cloth from the dinner table. 
| it is particularly true at a watering place. You must, of 


Course, have an agreeable woman on one side, a friend to 
listen to your “ asides” on the other, no duenna within earshot, 
and no popular dish near enough to trouble you—but these 
are circumstances within the compass of good generalship, 
and it is your own fault if you are not so situated. I say, the 
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first hour after the cloth is removed, because, though yousit 
longer, the ladies do not, and a gentlemen party without 
them (unless they are choice spirits and a litile less promisey. 
ous than society is apt to be at the Springs) is one of those 
horrors from which Heaven send us a good deliveranee! 
Before that period, there is no pleasure beyond that of eating, 
for no civilized person ever converses during that operation, 
But, with the cloth, all materiality passes away. The rich 
odours of the wines pervade the hall, the senses:are all at re- 


pose, the mind is tranquil and fruitful, and a sentiment of con. 


scious grace and self satisfaction is felt by every one whois 
capable of such a feeling. If you would deepen the color of 
a flirtation, that is your time. If you would dazzle a new ae- 
quaintance, you will never be more felicitous. If you would 
conciliate the Hesperian Dragon, (.nglice, your mistress’s 
Aunt) if you would conquer an aversion, if you would impro- 
vise, or theorize, or do any desperate thing—this is la bonne 
heure—the Gods are propitious. 

My inquiries were very general, and ‘Tom answered them 
with great particularity. ‘The characters of my story, how- 
ever, are the only ones of the three hundred who would at all 
interest the reader. 

A pale, singular looking girl, with high cheek bones, and 
prominent blue eyes, struck me particularly. She sat leaning 
upon the table, and watching the fate of a written almond 
which the fellow next her, in whiskers, had just dropped into 
her glass. Her mouth had that expression of slight scom 
about it which is so captivating in a woman, and her dress 
and the arrangement of her hair, without being negligent, had 
a graceful carelessness of style infinitely becoming. I think 
for an ugly woman, as_she certainly would be called, she ex- 
cited my curiosity moré than any one I had ever met. | 

An elderly man, with a foreign air, sat just opposite us, talk- 
ing to no one, and having nothing in his grave features which 
could be construed as an encouragement to conversation. 
His nose was long and slightly purpled, and -he drank his 
claret from a large, singularly formed glass of his own, it 
quantities which would have accounted for even a deeper 
tinge. I had met him before at different watering places, but 
never had learned more of his history than was comprised In 
the “Lord C——” entered by his servant upon the book. 
His habits were singular but unobtrusive, and though he was 
naturally the subject of much curiosity, his grave and respec- 
table demeanor always repressed impertinence. For seve 
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weeks he had appeared at Sans Souci regularly on the first of 
July, and disappeared regularly on the 30th, had worn always 
a broad-rimmed hat with a round air-hole in the crown, and 

romenaded im fair weather and foul, his habitual number of 
hours upon the piazza. The greatest mystery about him, 
however, was his familiar acquaintance with all the diploma- 
tic characters and distinguished foreigners who arrived, and 
the uniform silence they preserved with respect to his rank 
and character. Notwithstanding his severe gravity, I had 
liked him from the first time we had met, and thought I could 
detect beneath his repulsive manners, a natural and suppressed 
kindness of disposition. By slight courtesies [ had, the year 
before, so far won upon him, that on alternate days we ex- 
changed the compliment of taking wine together, and on 
meeting me now again he acknowledged the acquaintance by 
a slight bow and something which was meant for a smile. 

We left the table early, and as I passed out, I observed a 
young man standing outside the window, and looking earnest- 
ly through a crevice of the blind, in the direction of the inter- 
esting German. He was a pedlar, Tom informed me, who, 
from a practice of getting up a-raffle every morning for his 
jewelry, and a certain amusing dignity he sometimes assumed, 
was called Baron Von Raffleoff. He had entertained them 
since his arrival by singing troubadour songs to his guitar, 
which he did with great skill and sweetness, and by the pas- 
sionate manner in which, sometimes, in a fit of enthusiasm, he 
addressed his song to the fair Meeta, who was his most atten- 
tive listener. 

In a day or two, we had made the acquaintance of all the 
visitors who were worth knowing, and fell into the usual rou- 
tine of occupation and amusement. Breakfast at nine, a 
drive to Saratoga or the Lake in the morning, and perhaps a 
pic-nic dinner at Barhydt’s, a dance at evening or a ramble 
by moonlight to the wells, made up, with the usual agreméns 
of such places, the day’s history. Added to this, Lascelles, 
who was a wit of the first water and a scribbler of any velo- 
city, published, with the assistance of those who were disposed, 
a daily manuscript Gazette of half a sheet, in which the bores 
were quizzed, the assuming epigrammatized, and incidents 
arrivals and departures formally recorded. It was by no 
means the least amusing circumstance of the day, and I com- 
mend the experiment to all bachelor annuals who would avoid 
the foul fiend and get fame for bad verses. 
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Among so many belles, there were some, of course, who 
were beautiful, and some who were agreeable but not beauti- 
ful ; and I have in my eye (my mind’s eye) at this moment, a 
head whose toss would “ fire another Troy,” and a figure and 
step, with the voice they moved to, and the laughing figure 
they bore, that would stay any gentleman angel from Para. 
dise. But Meeta—my own interesting, though not beautiful 
Meeta—with all the deep-hearted enthusiasm of her nation 
sleeping in her. melancholy eyes, and a voice that would fill 
with feeling like a reed, or murmur if she was happy in the 
clouded cadences of water—strange visionary, glorious, Meeta 
—TI preferred her then, as now in my reminiscences | prefer her, 
infinitely to them all. I scorn to deny, however, that some- 
times in the dance, her tall proportions contrasted awkwardly 
with the gliding graces of the lighter-framed Houri about her, 
and I have detected a skulking suffusion in my cheek when 
some critical glass from the “ wall-flowers” was bent super- 
ciliously upon her angular chasseé—but a tone, or a look, or 
better still, a golden thought whispered in my ear, has revived 
my admiration, and enveloped her rude figure with the light- 
ness and floating grace of a Hebe. There was something so 
new and startling about her—she had such a way of sending 


the fire-into her immense, “lamping” eyes, and her way of | 


thinking was so gloriously fresh and peculiar, that talking 
with her was a constant surprise. The king in the story need 
never have offered gold for a new sensation with such a 
woman in his kingdom. 

I had been at Ballston a week, and had become exceed- 
ingly interested in Meeta. We rode and rambled together, 
she taught me German, and [ taught her billiards, we dis- 
coursed and satirized and sentimentalized, talked of every 
thing dreamed of in philosophy,—but strangely enough, what- 
ever the theme with which we began, we were sure to fall 
at last into speculations upon the pedlar and his accomplish- 
ments. The interest, to my surprise, too, seemed to be mu- 
tual, for we encountered him at every turn in the road, and ! 
met his eye fixed upon me from some window or door—dan- 
cing or promenading—whenever and wherever I was in com- 
pany with my fair friend. Even at Barhydt’s, when we had 
paddled off in 2 canoe to float away a hot afternoon undef 
the cool shelter of the wood upon the western side of the lit 
tle lake, the pedlar’s voice, singing one of his richest ballads, 
came out over the water, and presently his figure appea 
among the trees, and he stood, thinking himself unseen, and 
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songs. The excitement of it seemed to transform 
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watched us till we went ashore. I was a little captivated 
with the romance of the circumstance, and as we drove loiter- 
ingly home at sunset, I indulged myself with a famous castle 
in the air, apparently much more to my own amusement than 
that of my fair companion, who leaned over the side of the 
tilbury, absorbed in her own thoughts, and scarce paying me 
the attention even of an encouraging monosyllable. 

There was no dance that evening, and the pedlar, as usual 
when there was nothing else to be done, was called in to sing. 
Meeta had been walking up and down the long hall upon my 
arm, and as she seated herself upon the sofa, he took his sta- 
tion opposite, where the light of the chandelier fell full upon 
his face, and struck at once into one of his most passionate 

His 
head rose gradually from its usual.drooping position, his lips 


curved into an expression of mingled scorn and tenderness, 


and at passages of his verse he struck his foot violently on 
the floor, and threw his hand over the strings with an energy 
that I-supposed common only to the excitable frame of the 
improvisatore. He stood a moment when the song was closed, 
and then, without bowing to the company, or assuming his 
general modest demeanor, as usual he threw his guitar with a 
haughty gesture over his arm, and strided out of the room. 

There was a general silence for a minute, and every eye 
was fixed on the door through which he had passed. Pride, 
in one of an inferior station, however, is not a quality likely 
to meet with much favor in such an atmosphere, and the se- 
vere remarks made in our hearing upon his conduct were 
fast bringing a cloud over the changeful features of Meeta, 
when I broke in upon her reflections with some expression of 
admiration at his fine pride, which seemed to give her a 
satisfaction scarcely warranted, as I thought, by the impor- 
tance of the subject. There is a convenient vanity in our 
nature, which disposes readily of these doubtful cases, and 
soon forgetting my wonder, I grew eloquent upon an im- 
promptu theory of the effect of musical talent in ennobling 
the character, and when we parted for the night, I went — 
to my room with a feeling of self complacency much more 
elevated than usual. 

I found Tom seated at my table with his claret and sand- 
wiches, laughing, in the full tide of composition, over a new- 
born epigram. It was two hours to midnight, and I sat down 
and commenced a sonnet to Meeta, for the morning’s Gazette. 

hammered upon it, crassa Minerva, till near twelve, and was 
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just vexing out the last limping Alexandrine, when a rapid 
and spirited air upon a guitar from the court beneath arrested 
my attention. The next moment a blind creaked upon its 
hinge, and looking out I saw a handkerchief shaken through 
the opening, and heard the sweetest of the German diminu- 
tives of endearment which I had learned the day before, ad- 
dressed to the musician. An earnest conversation followed, 
and at last, after a few words in a more passionate tone from. 
the gentleman, the lady disappeared, as I presumed, to join 
him helow. Lascelles was too busily occupied to attend to 
what he supposed was only an ordinary serenade, and leaving 
the room without question, [ gained the outer door just in 
time to cach a glimpse of a white dress passing out before 
me. The length of the winding staircase had given me time 
to reflect, and I stood a minute with my hand on the lock, 
doubting, even if my suspicions were correct, the honor and 
propriety of intruding. Jealousy and wounded vanity, how- 
ever, soon overcame all scruples, and stepping out upon the 
collonade, I saw before me, in the broad moonlight—Meeta 
and the pedlar! 

_ It seemed to me as if the night had grown suddenly sultry. 
I wondered how I could have been so cool! the last two hours. 
My sonnet perhaps (ahem!—hang the sonnet! I was glad I 
had not finished it) my sonnet must have absorbed my atten- 
tion. Well—what should I do?—knock down the pedlar— 
or go to bed—or give Meeta a specimen of heroics? I was 
turning up my wristband with an indefinite determination for 
something, I did not know what—when a heavy hand, without 
any warning of approach, was laid upon my shoulder. 

‘You had better not,” said Lord H , as I turned sud- 
denly round, and met his steady eye, which even in the deep 
shadow of his broad hat, had an expression perfectly legible. 

“And why not, Sir,” I replied, preparing to follow the 
lovers, “is he not a puppy of a pedlar, and 

“No, Sir!” (how very positive a voice sounds by moonlight!) 
“No, Sir,’—he is not a pedlar, and if I do not mistake him, 
he is no puppy. But if you must follow them, with your 
leave I’ll bear you company.” And slipping his arm very 
coolly through mine, he walked me off in the direction they 
had taken. | 

“And pray Sir,” said I, when we were fairly in the sha- 
dows upon the dark side of the street, “what interest have 
you in this romance?” 
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« None—except the desire to see two very true lovers 
happy. I was struck with the appearance of the pedlar on 
his first arrival, and his various accomplishments soon con- 
yinced me that he was masquerading. I observed his atten- 
tion to the movements of your fair friend, and in one of my 
unseasonable rambles, overheard a conversation in German 
like the one which first startled you to night. I found an op- 

rtunity the next day to take him aside, and he told me what 
{ now think proper to tell you, that he was a forbidden lover 
of Meeta’s from the Rhine—a gentleman German student who 
has had the romance to follow his mistress to this country and 
after a year’s wanderings as a pedlar, has tound her acciden- 
tally here. She is travelling with her uncle who does not 
know him personally, and to-night, if you do not mar the plot, 
I think it probable he will persuade her to elope with him— 
a measure I should not recommend if I had not studied 
his character and did not believe it for their mutual happi- 
ness.” 

Here was a thunderbolt! I saw through the matter. Her 
preference for my society had arisen from my innocent admi- 
ration of her lover! I was but the stalking horse after all ! 
Well—if I ever trust symptoms more 

We had arrived at the end of the street, and Meeta and her 
friend were entering the covered alcove of the South wells. 
We approached and overheard him pleading eloquently with 
her to abandon her uncle. She hesitated long, but at length 
consented. 

“ And yet,” said the Baron, checking himself in the midst 


of his raptures, “I have no horses, and we cannot get away at 


this time of the night.” 

I flatter myself I stepped out very dramatically from behind 
the large elm that flings its shadow over the spring. “ Don’t 
let that fret you, my dear Baron! my friend Lascelles’ horse 
Tempest is a fourteen-miler, and will put you in Albany be- 
fore daylight without whip. I will take the responsibility of 
Tom’s anger, and harness him myself in five minutes.” 

I have an idea that Lord C is the Wandering Jew. 
There is strong proof that he has been Julius Cesar, Napo- 
leon, and Count Diebitch, and I have contrived a pretty theory 
(remind me to tell it to you) proving that he will appear next 
in Portugal, and after crucifying Don Miguel, will cross over 


into Spain and revive the glory of the Abencerrages. 
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Leaves rrom a Manuscript....MS. No. I. 


Nare captans 
Quicquid de violis surrepit aura.” 


In 1829, I commenced a series of compilations from an old 
MS. comprising notes taken during the perusal of several of 
the old English Poets, with extracts from the most striking 
and eloquent portions of their works. This plan was hardly 
begun, before the Magazine in which it commenced, was dis. | 
continued ; and as the material is by no means exhausted ag 
yet, I deemed it not unlikely that the commencement of 
another series in the American Monthly Magazine would be 
productive of a portion of the same interest with which the 
former was received. Hoping that this may be the case, | 
with pleasure resume the transcription of such passages as 
were thought worthy of preservation upon perusal, and accor- 
dingly extracted for future reference and amusement. 


George Wituers died in 1667. The following is perhaps 
as favorable a specimen of his writings in poetry as can be 
presented. Its versification is easy, though quaint,—and its 
sentiment neatly and tenderly expressed. 


Sona. 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die, because a woman’s fair ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
*Cause another’s rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meads in May, 

If she be not so for me, 

What care I how fair she be? 


Shall my foolish heart be pin’d 
*Cause I see a woman kind ? 
Or a well-disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature ? 
Be she meeker, kinder than 
The turtle dove, or pelican,— 
If she be not so to me, 


What care I how kind she be ? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Or her well-deservings known 
Make me quite forget my own? 
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Be she with that goodness bless’d 
Which may merit name of Best, 
If she be not kind to me, 

What care I how good she be? 


*Cause her fortunes seem too high, 
Shall I play the fool, and die ? 
Those that bear a noble mind, 
Where they want of beauty find,— 
Think what, with them, they would do, 
Who, without them, dare to woo ! 
And, unless that mind i see, 

What care I how great she be ? 


Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

I will never more despair— 

If she love me, this believe,— 

Iwill die, ere she shall grieve. 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn, and let her go. 

If she be not fit for me, 
hat care I for whom she be 2? 


Sir Wavter Raeicu was a poet of great beauty. From 
his “ Silent Lover” I extract one verse only, in which, how- 
ever, I am like the Scholastikos of Hierocles, who exhibited 
a single brick as a description of a palace. 


Silence in love betrays 
More woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty: 
A beggar, that is dumb, 
You know, 
May challenge double pity. 


There is much force of thought, and some poetry in the 
following lines of Beaumont and Fietcuer, who died, the 
one in 1615, the other in 1625. 


Hence, all your vain delights! 
As short as are the nights, 
Wherein you spend your folly: 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see ’t, 
But only melancholy! 
Oh! sweetest melancholy ! 


Welcome! folded arms, and fixed eyes! 
A sigh, that, piercing, mortifies! 
A look, that’s fastened to the ground! 
A tongue, chained up without a sound. 

Fountain heads,—and pathless groves,— 
Places which pale passion loves! 
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Moolight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly hous’d, save bats and owls ;— 

A midnight-bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounds we feed upon. 
Then, stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley, 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as dainty melancholy ! 


It strikes me as unfortunate, that the thought of comfort, 
in the two first lines of verse 3d, should interrupt ideas, which, 
without it, conspire to produce a uniform effect : but this may , 
be hypercritical. The following beautiful lines are from the 
“ Queen of Corinth,” by the same Poets. 


Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan,— 
Sorrow recals not time that’s gone! 
Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh, nor grow again. 
Trim thy locks,—look cheerfully,— 
Fate’s hidden ends eyes cannot see: 
Joys, as winged dreams fly fast, 

Why should sadness longer last 2 

Grief is but a wound to woe,— 
Gentlest fair, mourn, mourn no more! 


My next extract is from Nash’s “ Last Will and Testament,” 
and is a true unique. Nash died about the year 1600. 


-Sprine. 


Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant king, 

Then bloometh each thing, then Maids dance in a ring, 

Cold doth not sting, and the pretty birds sing 
Cuckoo—jugge—jugge—pee, wee, to witta woo! 


‘The palm and May make country-houses gay, 

Lambs frisk and play ; the shepherds pipe all day, 

And we hear, for aye, birds tune their merry lay— 
Cuckoo—jugge—jugge—pee, wee, to witta woo! 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet,— 

Young lovers meet, old wives a spinning sit,— 

In every street, these tunes our ears do greet,— 
Cuckoo—jugge—jugge—pee wee, to witta woo! 


The exact imitation of the note of the spring-bird is pecu- 
liarly quaint, and withal very natural, in these verses. I shall 
close this number by transcribing a strongly characteristic 
poem from the muse of Srr Watter Rateicu. I need not 
enlarge upon its beauties and merits, for, from the very design 
of the poem, to its style of versification, and its moral worth, 
they are too obvious to the reader, to need such mention. It 
were “ holding a rush-light to the noon day sun.” 
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Tue Erranp. 


Go—soul! the body’s guest, 
a thankless errand : 
Fear not to touch the best,— | 
The truth shall try thy warrant! 


Go,—tell the court it glows, 
_And shines,—like rotten wood! 
Go—tell the church it shows 
What’s good, and doth no good! 
- If church and court reply, 
give them both the lie! 


Tell potentates they live 

* Acting by others’ actions: 

- Not loved, unless they give,— 

Not strong, but by their factions, 
If potentates reply, 

4 Give potentates the lie! 


Tell men of high condition, 
c That rule affairs of state,— 
: Their purpose is ambition,— 
. Their practice, only hate! 
<a And if they once reply, 
: Then give them all the lie! 
Tell that brave 
They or more, by s ngs, 
Seek nothing but commending ; 
And, if they make reply, 
Spare not to give the lie! 


‘Tell Zeal it lacks devotion,— 
Tell Love, it is but lust ;— - 

Tell Time it is but motion,— 
Tell Flesh, it is but dust! 

And wish them not reply, 

For thou must give the lie ! 


Tell Age it daily wasteth,— 
Tell Honor, how it alters,— 
Tell Beauty how she blasteth,— 
Tell Favor, how she falters. 
And as they shall reply, 
Give each of them the lie! 


Tell Wit, how much it wrangles 
In little points of niceness :— 


a Tell Wisdom she entangles 
a Herself in over-wiseness :-— 
s And if they do reply, 

a Strait give them both the lie! 
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Tell Physic, of her boldness,— 
— Her skill,—it is pretension. 
Tell Charity, of coldness,— 
ee Tell Law, it is contention ;— 
—_— And, as they yield reply, 

So give them still the hie! 


Tell Fortune, of her blindness,— 
Tell Nature, of decay,— . 

Tell Friendship of unkandness,— 
Tell Justice of delay ; 

And, if they dare reply, ~ 

Then give them all, the lie! 


Tell Arts, they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming :— 

Tell Schools, they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming. 

And if Arts and Schools reply, 

Give Arts and Schools the lie! 


So when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing: 
Although to give the lie 


Deserves no less than stabbing :-— 
Yet stab at thee who will, 
No stab the soul can kill. 


My next number will comprise notes upon some of the plays 
of Beaumont & Fletcher, with extracts. o7 7%, 
Newburyport. 


Tue CoLurce. 


Tue Illinois College! I think, Mr. Editor, I see your criti- 
cal eye-brows elevated and your eye wandering over the 
manuscript to discover whether I am not in fact hoaxing you, 
and whether it be possible that Illinois has a college. Worthy 
Sir, though you may be of the class who succeed best in fic- 
tion, I assure you that my forte is plain prose, notwithstanding 
a certain “specimen” of mine, which is preserved in a certain 
book, like a non-descript animal in alcohol, for the inspection 
of the curious, might be supposed to afford some little evidence 
to the contrary. But in order to develope this interesting sub- 


ject fully, you must permit me to digress a little, and to 
approach it in my own manner. 
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Previous to the last war with Great Britain the population 
of the Illinois Territory was confined to a few settlements on 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers ; except here and there an ad- 
yenturous individual, who pushed out into the interior, built a 
“station” for his protection and enjoyed a sort of precarious 
security, partly because he had too little property to tempt the 
rapacity of the savage, and partly because he was always on the 
alert—equally ready to defend himself, or to retaliate on his ene- 
mies any injury that he might receive. The rest of the Territo- 
ry was occupied by the Indians, the most of whom were, about 
this time, excited into a violent state of hostility towards our 
people, by the British agents from Canada. To protect this 
frontier, the government raised, in the year 1813, a number 
of companies of mounted riflemen, who were called “Ran- 
gers.” Composed entirely of backwoodsmen, well acquainted 
with the country, and with the habits of the Indians, these 
troops rendered the most active and important services, and 
so feeble were the settlements at that time, that without such 
aid the whole frontier must have been devastated by the fire- 
brand and the tomahawk. 

At the close of the war, which terminated in January, 1815, 
this Territory began to increase rapidly in population ; the 
settlements expanded into the interior, and became sufficiently 
strong to hold the Indians in check, and by a census taken in 
1817, the number of inhabitants was found to have swelled to 
40,000 souls. In 1818 the Territory became a State. By 
the census of 1820 our population was ascertained to be 
55,000 ; in 1825 it had increased to 83,000 ; and in estimating 
the probable result of the census of 1830, we find upon com- 
paring the opinions of intelligent men, that it cannot fall far 


short of 150,000, and may probably exceed that number. Should 


this expectation be realized, we shail have gained in thirteen 
years, an increase of 110,000 souls, upon a basis of 40,000 
which formed our population in 1817. That this calculation 
Is not too sanguine, may be inferred from the fact, that the 
immigration throughout the last three years has been greater 
than it has ever been previously, during the same space of 
time, and that at this moment we are increasing more rapidly 
than at any former period. These few facts are sufficient to 
show with what rapidity we are gaining political strength in 
this favored region; and when we add, that the civil and 
moral virtues, and the arts of industry and civilization have 
also found here a genial atmosphere, and, though recently 
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planted exhibit a vigorous and healthful youth, it may be in- 
ferred that even a college may find in Illinois, a friendly soil. 

Our country is rich in every gift of nature, and is bountifully 
adorned with all that is inviting to the eye, or refreshing to 
the heart. It is boundless, and fertile, and full of promise, 
’We look around us and everything is fresh and beautiful, 
Our wide plains, covered with verdure, our majestic forests, 
our ample rivers, our hardy population, our unrivalled facilities 
for commercial intercourse,—in short the vast aggregate of 
the elements of subsistence and enjoyment which surround 
us, afford subjects of the most intense admiration. Even our 
solitudes are blooming wildernesses—wilderness only in con- 
sequence of the absence of man, and the destitution of that 
intellectual light, and social comfort, and civil subordination, 
which make the desert smile. : 

In this vast and fertile state, into which thousands of inhabi- 
tants are now pouring from different sections of the Union, 
there has been until very lately not a single institution devoted 
to classical education, and even primary schools were few, 
badly conducted, and miserably supported. We now have a 
college bursting into existence, and exhibiting in its infancy, 
a vigour and promise, which are sure pledges of extensive and 
enduring excellence. Every mail brings us new tidings on 
this interesting subject, and all that we hear tends to confirm 
the belief, that this institution, founded upon sound principles, 
and intended to advance the best interests of the country, is 
rallying around it the intelligence, the wealth, and the pa- 
triotism of our fellow citizens. This result has been produced 
by the enlightened exertions of a few individuals, and affords 
a curious and striking illustration of the powerful effect which 
may be produced by well directed, though apparently ineff- 
cient causes. Seven young gentlemen at Yale College, 
distinguished for their attainments in different branches of 
learning, and bound together by the ties of friendship, resolved 
to unite in the establishment of a literary institution in the 
Western country. Without money, without connexions in this 
region, without any ostensible means for the accomplishment 
‘of this magnificent plan—relying solely upon the patriotism of 
their fellow-citizens, and the blessing of Providence, and sup- 
ported by that noble self-confidence which is the soul of all 
great designs, they commenced their undertaking. Their 
plan was matured in secret ; in the hours of recess from study, 
and in the silent watches of the night, they diligently ex- 
amined the subject in all its bearings, and cautiously traced 
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out their scheme. Looking forward to a noble career of use- 
fulness which should extend throughout their own lives, and 
leave its trace upon other generations, their counsels were 
sedate and earnest. It was a daring plan; and the mind is 
carried back to the days of chivalry, when we reflect upon 
the courage and self-devotion of a few students, deliberately 
resolving to found upon their own mental resources, such an 
institution, with such apparently inadequate means. Colleges 
have heretofore flourished only in the bosom of a dense 
population, and a highly refined state of society, under the 
patronage of governments, or the combined influence of 
wealth and learning ; and it remained for these gentlemen to 
make the successful experiment of such an undertaking, in a 
new country, without wealth or personal celebrity in them- 
selves, and without the invitation or encouragement of others. 
The enterprize was honorable to learning, because it pre-sup- 
posed excellence in itself; it was honorable to its projectors 
because it pointed to the best interests, confided in the best 
feelings, and appealed to the best propensities of their fellow 
men; but still, imbued as it was with health and self-efficiency, it 
required no ordinary prudence to bring it into existence under 
favorable auspices. Its founders therefore sought the best aid 
within their reach. They labored patiently in the collection 
of information with regard to the destined scene of their ope- 
rations. They consulted many of our best informed citizens ; 
and sought advice from the most experienced men in their 
own vicinity. The Faculty of Yale College was consulted— 
pretty much in the same way, we suppose, that young people 
consult their parents after they have made up their own minds 
to be married; and the grey-haired professors, we have no 
doubt,-wiped their spectacles in amazement, and trembled at 
the temerity of their pupils, when they proposed to bring their 
Latin and Greek to so distant and wild a country, and to build 
up among the prairies of the west, a fabric in emulation of 
their own Alma Mater. ‘They, however, approved the plan ; 
and gave to its projectors ample testimonials of their capacity, 
attainments, and moral fitness for the task they had assumed. 
The requisite funds were now to be raised; they had no 
money—but what mind of genuine enthusiasm even hesitated 
in the production of a grand design for want of means? They 
had resolved to found a college, and they now resolved to raise 
ten thousand dollars among their fellow citizens for its en- 
dowment. The spot was to be selected; and with the map 
of our great valley before them, could their eyes fail to be 
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attracted to Illinois, with its central position, its wide bounda. 
ries, its fertile soil, its fine rivers,—its prairies, its groves, and 
its rapidly increasing population? The result was that this 
young institution, the fair offspring of the venerable Yale, was 


brought to us, and a pute fountain of genuine literature opened | ah 


on the beautiful prairies of Illinois. 

A few citizens of this state, without any concert with the 
gentlemen to whom we have alluded, or any knowledge of 
them, had simultaneously planned the founding of a seminary 
of learning in Morgan county, and had raised by subscription 
a sum of money, which though considerable for this country, 
was quite inadequate to the object. Their views had proba- 
_bly not risen beyond the founding of a high school, and they 
had met with embarrassments which rendered even the ac- 
complishment of this much doubtful. By circumstances which 
appear altogether fortuitous, these parties, thus operating with- 
out the slightest concert, in the advancement of the same 
beneficent design, became acquainted with each other’ 
views. An union was soon formed on principles which were 
liberal as between the parties, and highly calculated to ensure 
respectability and permanence to the college. Jacksonville 
was selected as the site; a village finely situated in a region 
of unrivalled fertility and beauty—a region which presents 
greater attractions to the emigrant than almost any other por 
tion of our state. | | 

In order to redeem their pledge to endow the Illinois Col- 
lege with the sum of ten thousand dollars, which had been 
made by its founders, it became necessary to appeal to the 
wealth, the piety, and the benevolence of New England—ant 
never was appeal more confidently made, or more kindly an- 
swered. The project was hailed with approbation, and requ! 
site funds readily obtained. I allude to this branch of the 
subject with pleasure because it affords another proof, in ad- 
dition to many which we have heretofore received, of the kind 
and liberal spirit exercised towards us by our Eastern breth- 
ren. On the floor of Congress we have seen it exemplified n 
many striking instances, and it is indelibly impressed upon all 
the features of the legislature of that body in regard to the 
Western States. It is an omen of happy presage. When the 
West shall have risen to the zenith of her power, she will not 
forget the friends of her youth, and the ties of reciprocal 
kindness will strengthen the bonds of political affinity. 

Our college was commenced at an auspicious moment, 
when several concurring circumstances operated in its favor 
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The chief of these have reference to the new and favorable 
light in which our country has recently been presented to the 
public. It is only now that the advantages with which we are 
surrounded are beginning to be properly estimated. _[llinois 
has long been known to comprise an extensive region of fer- 
tile land, to be surrounded with navigable rivers, to have a mild 
climate, and to possess all the physical capacities requisite to 
support a dense population. During the war emigration was 
checked by the causes we have noticed ; after that the coun- 
try was reputed to be unhealthy ; and it was so unfortunate 
as to be visited by several English travellers, and dandy gen- 
tlemen from our own Atlantic cities, who thought proper to 
magnify the perils they had encountered by reciting marvel- 
lous tales of hurricanes, earthquakes, yellow fevers, alligators, 
gougers, and rattlesnakes. These stories lost nothing in the 
telling ; such was their effect, that until very lately it was 
considered as an adventure of no ordinary boldness, for a 
peaceable man to settle in the wilds of Illinois ; and so greatly 
had the character of the western people been misrepresented, 
that not more than two years ago a clergyman in New En- 
gland, seriously inquired of his correspondent in the West, 
whether a minister of the gospel could pursue his vocation 
in this country without danger of personal violence! and 
another member of the same persuasion asked whether a cler- 
gyman who would bear his own expenses would be permitted 
to preach! These delusions have all been dispelled, by very 
obvious causes. ‘The improvements which have been made 
within a few years in the facilities of travelling, have given to 
distant states all the advantages of juxta-position. Roads and 
capals have been extended from the shores of the Atlantic, to 
the most distant territories, and travellers, who but a few years 
ago, were obliged to penetrate into their settlements on 
horseback, may now proceed by a connected line of steam- 
boats and stages, not only to most of the western towns, but 
even to the frontier military posts in Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Michigan. In Illinois alone, the mail is now @argiéd in stage 
coaches, by different routes, more than 800 miles. From Ga- 
lena, a village but just founded in the North West corner of 
this state, 500 miles above St. Louis, by the windings of the 

ississipi, there is a regular line of stages, connecting with 

€ great mail routes which extend throughout the Union. 

€ steam boats on the western waters are numerous, pene- 
trating every stream of sufficient size to admit them, and af- 
fording all the ease, luxury, and rapidity of motion, peculiar 
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to this delightful mode of travelling. Our country has cease¢ 
to be difficult of access, and is no longer obscure. Its at. 
tractions are known, and the imaginary horrors with which jt 
was surrounded have been dispelled by the strong light of 
truth. Gentlemen travel far and wide without being gouged, 
Ladies who follow their liege lords to our prairies are neither 
swallowed by alligators, spiritted away in the whirlwind, or 
roasted at a Kickapoo war feast; and the most effeminate 
dandy who lounges in Broadway or Chesnut street, may ven- 
ture upon an occidental tour, without the peril of greater 
damage than that inflicted by the jolting of a stage, or the bite [Fo 
of a musquito. 
Several years of uninterrupted healthfulness, have settled 
the question as to the salubrity of our climate. If any doubt 
was entertained by the first settlers upon that subject, it has 
been removed; and those who know the country best, are 
now well satisfied, not only that it is not sickly, but that its 
atmosphere is preeminently congenial to the human system. 
Weakly and consumptive persons who come here from the At- 
lantic States, are generally benefitted, and often completely 
restored; and those who bring sound constitutions are liable 
to fewer diseases than'in most other countries. Billious dis- 
eases, the invariable pest of new settlements, have ceased to 
infest our country at large, and are now confined to the 
—~-marshy lands on the borders of our great rivers. If I had 
room | could explain to you why such disorders prevail in the 
first settlement of almost every country; and I could prove 
the fact, by showing that the first settlers of New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, suffered as much from 
sickness as the pioneers of Kentucky and Ohio. "4 
It is also apparent, from evidence which has been placed 
before the public in so many shapes that it is needless to re- 
peat it, that in a few years the political power of this nation 
will rest in the valley of the Mississippi. Illinois is the 
choicest and loveliest spot in that valley, and is destined to 
be to the West, what the West will be to the Union. It is the 
largest state in the Union except two, and it contains @ 
greater body of fertile land than any other. Mountains, 
swamps, rocks and sterile tracts, which form a portion of the 
territory of all other States, are almost entirely unknown here, 
where the whole country presents a beautifully undulating 
surface, of which a great part is composed of the finest soll 
and all of the remainder is, or may be rendered, arable. The 
traveller may ride a hundred miles together, over a rich black 
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soil and through level plains, without beholding a rock or a 
nebble. The climate is temperate; alike removed from the 
long inhospitable winters of the northern, and the sultry sum- 
mers of the southern parts of our Continent. It produces 
abundantly all the fruits, and kinds of grain which grow in 
New England, while tobacco, cotton, and other productions 
of the South succeed equally well. We are surrounded by 
rich and powerful states. Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Missouri, the Michigan, and North Western territories 
lie around us. Our resources for internal navigation are un- 
rivalled. On the north our boundaries extend to Lake Michi- 

an, whence we may float to the Atlantic by the St. Lawrence 
or the Hudson; to the south we have the Mississippi and Ohio 
leading to the Gulph of Mexico ; while the Illinois, the Kas- 
kaskia, and the Wabash, afford the means of distributing the 
gains of commerce to every portion of our state. 

Having thus within us the elements of physical greatness, 
it would not be difficult to show that we are destined to wield 
an immense moral power. Illinois must be densely populated, 
and her numerical strength, together with her central posi- 
tion, must give her a controlling 20 sd inthe West. Edu- 
cation is destined to flourish here. ‘The state has been nobly 
endowed with lands for the encouragement of learning, and 
so valuable is this donation even now, that yee is no ques- 
tion that Illinois will be able at no very distafit period to sup- 

ort an University, with academies, and common schools, 
sufficient for the supply of her whole population. 

These facts, which are now becoming generally known, 
have given a new character to Illinois, and new life to her 
population. A moral action is awakened which is leading to 
the best results. The spirit of improvement is abroad. Ca- 
nals, and roads, and other public works are in contemplation. 
The subject of education is canvassed with deep interest, and 
the cause of religion is gaining ground by steady and percep- 
tible advances. Emigration is pouring into the country with 
unexampled rapidity. We have risen in our own estimation, 
and in the eyes of our neighbors; and while we have been 
stimulated to acts of public spirit by the newly awakened 
Consciousness of the greatness of our resources, and of the 
brilliant destiny which awaits us, others who have adopted the 
same views of our present state and future prospects, take a 
deep interest in our concerns. 3 

The planting of literary iustitutions in such a country is 
4 measure fraught with the most important results. If Illinois. 
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be indeed the pleasant and fruitful region which we have de- 
scribed it; if its plains are destined to be populous, and its 
people to sway an immense aggregate of political and moral 
power, ought not refinement, learning, and religion, to be 
among its earliest acquisitions? The character given to an 
infant State remains long impressed on its institutions ; the 
generation which is now clearing away our forests and bring- 
ing our prairies into cultivation, will give tone to that which 
shall succeed it, the children will value what their fathers es- 
teemed, and nourish what their fathers planted. If education, 
literature, and religion be introduced now into this young 
State, they will grow with its growth and strengthen with its 
strength ; they will be interwoven in the fabric of society and 
form a component part of its civil and moral regulations. 

Such was the state of things, and such were the considera- 
tions which naturally arose, when this project was laid before 
the public. It received the approbation of all reflecting men. 
The hoary fathers of New England whose children were emi- 
grating to the West, hailed it with delight ; the patriot who 
considered the intelligence of his countrymen as the surest 
bulwark of their liberty greeted it with applause ; and the 
christian Philanthropist, accustomed to contemplate the vast 
train of causes which are powerfully operating throughout 
our mighty empire in the spread of moral, religious, and sci- 
entific truth, welcomed this as another auxiliary in the work, 
and as affording a new presage of happy omen, to the great 
cause of henevolence. Such persons freely contributed their 
wealth and excited their influence, in favor of so beneficent a 
design; and ina few months after the proposition was first 
submitted to the public its ingenious authors realized the sum 
with which they had proposed to commence their labors. Of 
such importance indeed, was this institution considered, that 

entlemen in the Eastern States who owned land in Illinois, 
contributed freely to it, under the supposition that it would 
enhance the value of their possessions, by the character it 
would give to the State. 

In the mean while the friends of this institution, in I]linols, 
had not been idle. The walls of the college edifice were 
commenced early in the last Autumn, and the building was 
ready for the reception of pupils, at the close of the same 
year. The business of instruction has commenced ; and the 
opening prospects of this young institution fill its supporters 
with joy. Four years ago, Jacksonville had only a nominal 
existence ; and it is only nine years since the first log cabin 
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was built in that extensive tract of country, which now 
constitutes the county of Morgan, and is supposed to contain 
15,000 souls. I remember the time when that region had no 
civil organization, but was attached temporarily, for the pur- 
poses of government, to the nearest organized county. It 
was known only by the name of a creek which passed through 
it, the Mauwvaisetene—and we who lived in the settled parts 
of the State were surprised and tantalized with marvellous 
tales of the fertility and beauty of “ the Mauvaisetene county,” 


of which we knew but little more than that it was a blooming 


wilderness far to the north of our settlements. Now, it is 
probably the most populous county in Illinois, and the settle- 
ments have extended so far to the north and west of it, as to 
render its situation somewhat central. This is the region of 
beautiful prairies and delightful groves. Here the eye is en- 
chanted with the most splendid array of scenic attraction ; 
and here, in the midst of all that is richest in nature, has the 
ood taste and solid judgment of the founders of our college, 
induced them to plant an institution for posterity. On an 
eminence which rises gently for more than a mile, overlook- 
ing the town and the surrounding prairie, stands a plain but 
neat and handsome brick building, which is destined to form 
one of the wings of a more stately edifice. A fine tract of 
land which surrounds it, belongs to the college, and is intend- 
ed to contribute to its support. Here, where so recently the 
savage poised his spear, and the Ranger chased him by his 
bloody track from grove to grove, the ministers of Christ per- 
form in sincerity their labor of love ; and among the prairies, 
but lately tenanted only by the wild deer and the wolf, and 
where the gaudy hues of the wild flower and the rich green 
of the native grass retain their pristine beauty, a college has 
grown up as if by magic, which promises to be an honor to 
science, to our state, and to the venerable halls in which its 
founders were graduated. 4H 


To tHE SoutH Winp. 


Farr Wind that comest from over the sea, 
And rollest the waves up merrily ; 

And never disturbest its waters of blue, 

As often the winds in their wildness do; 
And kissest the tops of the sparkling waves, 
As a fairy her wings in a dew-cloud laves ; 
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To the South Wind. 


And makest them sound in a pleasant song; 
Till the sea is all harmony—go not along 

Till J feel thy pleasantness round in the air, 
And rejoice in thy presence—as all that is fair. 


O Wind! thou art happiness—God doth give out 
A tale of his love, as thou whisperest about 

And singest a welcome of joy and pleasure, 

In a wild, uncertain and thrilling measure.— 

O tell me, thou Wind—what joy hast thou seen, 
In every climate where thou hast been ; | 
For all—as I well do know—thiat is fair, ; 
Thou hast wantoned o’er with a pleasant air, 
And revelled and blown in the open sky, 

Unless when a storm might come roaring by. 


And then hast thou hidden thyself in caves— 
Nor ventured out on the angry waves— 

Till all was as still again as the blue 

Of a summer lake, when the pleasant dew 

And thou, O Wind, have been passing there— 
Come, tell of thy journey through earth and air. 


“J have come from the isles of the Southern Sea, 
Where the flowers are blowing brilliantly— 
Where the sky is pleasant—the sea is bright— 
And the life of the people is joy and light. 


There are beautiful things in those homes of mine— 
And well the South Wind may make there its shrine, 
For nature has thrown them her choicest gifts, 

And even the cloud smiles that over them drifts. 

And the sea is all incense—perfumed as the air 

That blows over Araby, revels it there; . 

And its waves go more joyously there to the land, 

As they loved to sweep up on the stainless sand, 
Where many a sound of joy I have borne 

From their shores to die where the still waves mourn. 


And my course has been over full many a sea, 

And much of joy has been seen by me, 

When proud ships have homeward been joyously dancing, 
And proud flags I have seen in the sun-light glancing. 
And many a crew I have sent to the shore, 

When the north wind and tempest had passed them o’er; 
And they blessed the wind that their canvass filled, 

And the rage of the sea with a breathing stilled, 

Nor sweeter sound ever went on high 

Than the thanks they gave for a pleasant sky. 


And as over the earth I have passed ere now, 
[ have blown over many a lovely brow, 
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And lighted up many a lovely eye, 
Of those who rejoiced at my coming by— 
And over full many a pure young soul, : 
With a power like a loved one’s voice I have rolled— 
And the joy of the soul to which that gives birth, 
Is like to none other I meet on the earth ; 
over that earth more gaily I go, 
When I come from a heart that with love doth glow. A. P. 


Notes upon a RamBLe. 


On a rainy, wretched evening of August, I went, with a 
small travelling party, on board the steamer which runs down 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence to Prescott. It was with 


© difficulty that we had secured a passage, as the whole boat 


had been engaged to take down a part of a British regi- 
ment, with the Colonel and his staff, who were returning to 
the old country after having served the regular term of three 
years in the Canadas. ‘The deck was crowded with the sol- 
diers and their families, who were to spend the night exposed © 
toa cold, penetrating rain, and the fretting of the children, 
the sharp, scolding voices of the women, and the deep mouthed 
curses of the men, making what preparations they could for 
their cheerless bivouac, furnished a comment upon military 
vicissitude not particularly seductive. They were confined 
by sentinels to the forward half of the deck, and as I found it 


‘next to impossible to penetrate the dense crowd even while 


standing, I could form some idea of their probabilities of room 
and comfort when fatigue should compel them to lie down. 
Altogether they looked, by their dim lanterns, like anything - 
but the gay troops we imagine them. Their gray, single- 
caped great coats concealed even their muscular proportions, 
and the small cloth or leather cap, crowded down over their 
eyes, was a poor substitute for the high military cap of the 
parade. 

[ had been in the cabin a few minutes, and we were about 
getting under way, when a boy of fourteen sprang down the 
companion-ladder, and throwing himself on his knees before 
the Colonel who was reading at the table, addressed him in a 
Canadian French patois, which I could not understand, with 
the greatest vehemence. The little fellow’s eyes were stream- 
ing with tears, and his voice was so choaked that it was with 
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difficulty the commanding officer made out hismeaning. We 
at last comprehended that his sister was on board, with one 
of the privates of the detachment, and that she had followed 
him from the interior town where they had been stationed, with 
the design of accompanying him to England. I was astonish- 
ed at the indifference of the commanding officer, who quietly 
referred the boy to the captain of the boat, telling him that 
the matter was beyond his control; but I afterwards learned 
that such cases were common and it was found best to leaye 
them to their own course. I followed the little pleader on 
deck and listened to an equally earnest appeal to the Captain, 
He too “had no control over a passenger who had paid her 
fare,” and the distress of the boy was beyond description. As 
a last resort he went to his sister. She was sitting on the 
knee of the soldier, a stout, burly looking Irishman, and’ an- 
-swered her brother at first angrily. He was not discouraged, 
but continued addressing her with alternate tenderness and 
reproach till at last, when all the bystanders cried out “ shame,” 
she dropped her head and held out her hand to him. The 
boat was just parting from the wharf. The man who stood by 
the plank cried out to them. She took one step upon it, 
hesitated a moment, and then threw off her brother’s hand and 
sprang back to the deck. He attempted to follow her but he 
was rudely thrust ashore by the man at the tafferail, and the 
boat started on her way. It was too dark to distinguish 
anything upon the pier, but for several minutes, till the dis- 
tance and the noise of the wheels drowned his voice we heard 
the little fellow shouting in the most passionate tones, “ Marie!” 
“ Marie !” | 

We passed a sufficiently uncomfortable night even in the 
cabin. ‘The scene on deck, however, was a contrast strong 
enough to stifle all disposition to complain. I went up at 
sunrise, and found the sentinels the only ones of the crowd 
awake. The rest were literally heaped together in groups, 
sleeping soundly, though their clothes were saturated with 
rain, and the air of the morning cold enough to chill even the 
dry. The children were the only comfortably disposed por- 
tion of the sleepers, lying in nésts between their fathers and 
mothers, and covered with what loose clothes their stock 
afforded. We were at this time out on the broad bosom of 
the Lake, the shore just visible on either side, and the contrast 
between the scene of discomfort and misery on board, and the 
still, heavenly beauty of the morning was one the most forcl- 
ble I ever witnessed. The clouds had broken away, and the 
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mists lay in soft white layers above the line of the shore, and 
the grey of the dawn was just yielding to the purple and 
violet tints of the sunrise. ‘There was no wind, and we were 
ploughing through the smooth, glassy water, it seemed to me, 
like evil spirits breaking in upon sacred stillness. _ 

I have rarely passed a day more agreeably than this upon 
Lake Ontario. ‘The deck after breakfast would not have been 
recognized as the same seen at daylight. The regiment 
baggage had been piled closely ‘forward, the women and 
children, with their camp furniture of pans and dishes were 
bestowed out of sight, the soldiers were drawn up in full uni- 
form, and the band was playing a march in a style I have 
seldom heard surpassed. As soon as the sun grew oppressive, 
an awning was spread over the quarter, and as the air was of 
a delicious coolness without wind, we dined upon deck, the 
music playing the while, and indeed, with brief intervals, the 
day through. ‘There were six or seven officers in the staff, 
certainly among the most polished and intelligent men I have 
met. We were on board by their favor, and they treated us 
in every respect as guests. I take this occasion, indeed, to 
remark, that throughout the Canadas, and wherever I have 
met English officers on their own ground, I have found them 
uniformly, men of the. most courteous and kind politeness. 
They have it is true a national, and, in my opinion, a very 
proper reserve, but, whenever there was sufficient apology for 
laying it aside, never have I seen manners more cordially 
open, or attentions, where they could be shown without in- 
trusion, more freely offered. In another country, however, 
particularly ours, an Englishman is another animal. It re- 
quires a long residence among us, to wear out the jealous 
dignity and distrust of his nature so that he is even tolerable. 
We have, no doubt, peculiarities which are offensive to En- 
glish breeding and ways of thinking, and both parties have 
been too much subjects of ridicule with each other, to take 
kindly at first to the outline of each other’s character. A more 
Intimate intercourse, however, would go far to remove the 
barrier, and no American certainly, can so easily qualify his 
prejudices, as by crossing the St. Lawrence and putting him- 
: At sunset we were threading the intricate channel of the 

Thousand Isles.” This strangely beautiful scene has been 
often and well described, but no one who knows it only by 
description can conceive of its loveliness. How any pilot 
can learn the passage, was to me a wonder, for it is so narrow 
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that I could have leapt anywhere ashore, and the islands, 
most of them not a deer’s leap in breadth, were covered al] 
with the same rich and magnificent vegetation, and looked 
like multiplied images of a fairy isle in a fairy mirror. The 
drooping boughs of the elms on one side and the other swept 
the deck by turns, the deer were seen bounding occasionally 
across the vistas of water before and beside us, the odorent 
thick-leaved water flowers filled the air with their perfume, 
the band on deck was playing delightfully, and who with such 
influences would not have believed himselfin a dream? I scarce 
thought myself awake. There was a dizziness, and a bewil- 
derment in so much beauty that gave one the swimming sen- 
sation of sleep. All who were there felt and spoke of it, 
The water is so deep that you may run a boat close to any of 
the islands, and we moored by one of the largest to take in 
the wood which is brought down the river in batteaux, and 

iled at convenient distances for the use of the steamer. We 
all went ashore and were soon scattered over a dozen of the 
little islands. Some had passed the channels in boats and 
some by leaping, and the effect of the scarlet uniforms of the 
officers reflected, as they moved or stood on the edges, in the 
glassy water, was one of magic splendor. I rambled about 
from one to the other, gathered flowers and moss, shouted 
to hear the long echoes, and when the bell rang on board, it 
was like being plucked back from Paradise. Let no one pro- 
nounce this, or any description of the Thousand Isles, extrava- 
gant, till he has been there with music, and a bright sky, and 
pleasant company at sunset. 

Our troops left us at Prescott to follow the remaining part 
of the river in batteaux. [had been much interested in study- 
ing them, as they were the first specimens of the English Army 
I had seen. They were evidently highly disciplined, and far 
superior in precision and neatness of appointment to the 
troops of the States. In intelligence however, and in that 
look of enterprize and quickness which I should most rely on 
for action, they were very far inferior to even the most ordinary 
of our soldiery. JI do not believe that a hundred as stolid 
looking men could be picked out of our whole Army. They 
were well drilled and obedient, but they looked like a differ- 
ent race of beings from their officers, and indeed from all the 
men I had ever seen. I observed the same fact all through 
the Canadas. Thousands of British troops came under my n0- 
tice at different times, and with the exception of a magnificent 
Highland Regiment in kilts, all large men and with faces for 
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heroes, there were not ten exceptions, among the common 
soldiers, to this immoveable stupidity of countenance. They 
were, of course, in pretty strong contrast with the officers, who, 
as a body, were the handsomest men I ever saw. 

We parted from our gay companions with much regent for 
their politeness, and the constant amusement we ha shared 
together on the passage, had attached us to them, even in so 
little time, too strongly to suffer us to part without pain. The 
planks were laid to the pier, the soldiers filed out at a quick 
step, the baggage was all ashore, and we shook hands with 
many hopes, though little probability, of meeting again. As 
the boat heaved out from the pier, [caught a glimpse of poor 
Marie standing and gazing after us, her bright ribbons, (and 
probably from the haste of her flight, her only ones) sadly 
soiled, and her face, it seemed to me, already getting the 
querulous and care-worn expression which makes a camp-fol- 
lower the most pitiable object in the world. 


To a SIstTerR. 


In Eastern skies there is a star forever brightly burning— 

"Tis bright when evening gathers in, and bright at day’s returning ; 
No setting hour it knoweth, its watch is never weary, 

And the sky with all its other lights, without that one were dreary. 


And Sister, thus untiring, unwavering is the thought, 

With the memory of thy gentleness, a deathless blossom, fraught ; 
There were no beauty in the wave, nor the silent woods for me, 
Nor the deep, blue midnight heaven—with forgetfulness of thee! 


The hearts that have the kindliest love on earth are seldom met, 
As stars together rising, oft in twilight distance set. 

As once our pathways mingled, ’neath the same dark forest trees, 
Now parted by the mountain, and the wandering wave and breeze. 


And I shall think of thee no more, in the home of our young hours, 
ss have loved through winter snows, and loved through summer 

owers ; 
Where the “ few” and “ fondly cherished” have met our mingled look, 
In the kindly smile of welcome that the heart’s impression took. 


For they tell me thou art leaving that pleasant hearth and door, 

And the places that have known thee there, shall know thy step no more ; 

And I have but one simple prayer to blend with my farewell, | 

___ That the peace and love of Heaven around my sister’s path may dwell. 
CECILE. 
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Awna’s Lanpine. 


‘Turoveu the whole line of New England there flows not 
to the ocean a more beautiful stream than the small river 
Ashawang. A day’s ride will enable one to trace it from its 
sources to the sea, and to survey it in the various characters 
of brook, rivulet, and river. ‘There is nothing very extraor- 
dinary in it, but it is a very pretty stream, flowing in beauti- 
ful sweeps through rich meadows, whose green fringes trail 
in its waters, and round bold, precipitous points, clothed to 
the water’s edge with laurel, the pride of our northern woods, 
or with luxuriant vines, to gather whose clusters we had to 
ascend the ruin and pick them as we sat in our boats. And 
rich beyond description from one of these heights is a summer 
view of its course through the meadows—winding away likea 
sinuous sheet of silver set in emerald, with the purple clouds 
of evening sleeping at a far depth within it, and the button- 
woods on its banks standing as distinctly in its mirror as life, 
but with all the wire edge of reality taken off. For the last 
five miles of its course, it is cut up into a succession of lake- 
like sheets, by low wooded points, whose trees, unembarrassed 
by underwood, rise from a smooth carpet of turf, straight, and 
graceful, like Corinthian columns. In the distance they ap- 
pear exactly like islands, or like trees standing in the water, 
and remind one forcibly of the floating gardens of the lake 
Tescuco. | 

Two miles below the village of P., and five from the 
mouth of the Ashawang, is one of the largest of those low 
beautiful points already noticed. It is occupied solely by an 
immense elm, which rises to a height, and spreads to an ex- 
tent, which, in this latitude, is truly astonishing. I verily be- 
lieve that it cannot be matched in New England. Not an- 
other shrub grows upon the point, or island, as it is at flood 
tide, but it stands unrivalled and alone, seen far up and down 
the river, extending its arms over it like a protecting genius. 


‘The stream here has expanded to the breadth of half a mile, 


and, in its rapid whirl round the point, discloses a continuous 
line of granite ; so that it is highly probable that the whole 
point is a vast pillar of flat rock drawn from the depths of the 
stream,—a fitting basis for the immense Colossus of the vege- 
table race which it sustains. The tide and eddy on the south 
side form a little bay, so that the point presents an area 
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nearly circular of about two acres, rising gently from_the 
water to the céntre where stands the tree. The turf is close, 
and green enough for the foot of a fairy, an idea which the 
damsels of the place in former days improved upon; and had 
the redoubted Basil Hall, and others of his cockney brethren, 
visited it some fifteen years ago, they might have seen a sight 
which in all his career of ‘ sight-seeing’ in this country it seems 
he never saw, and which is a sine qua non in his creed of 
civilization,—he might have seen a score or more of youths 
and maidens dancing on that beautiful green to the music of 
their own sweet voices. : 

The neighboring domain, as well as the spot in question, 
belongs to the Lowells, whose family seat stands at a little 
distance in full view of the elm and river. It is one of those 
large, old fashioned mansions, built long before the revolu- 
tion, and which, by continuing in the same family ever since, 
and that family maintaining a uniform and elevated rank, be- 

ins to have something extremely aristocratical associated 
with it. After all our prosing about democracy, such families 
find a certain importance attached to their antiquity, which 
is far from heing uncomfortable, as I have more than once re- 
marked, when I have been shown the family pictures of the 
Lowells. I cannot imagine anything more imposing than 
General Lowell’s tall, erect figure, surmounted as it is with a 
most majestic brow shaded with the silvery honors of sixty 
years. Nor can I conceive of a finer model of feminine grace 
than the person of Anna Lowell, as, thirteen years ago, she 
moved, like an angel of a better sphere, through the ranks of 
society, the cynosure of each eye, and the blessed of every 
heart. Child as I was, I recollect distinctly the impression 
made upon me when first I saw her. There was an indescri- 
bable softness in her face, even when composed and silent, 
which was irresistibly winning, and I thought that if a frighted 
bird were to enter the room, it would fly instinctively to the 
bosom of Anna Lowell. It was the thought of a child, but 
the reader will probably form from it a better idea of the 
character of her beauty, than if I were to spend an hour in 
describing it. ‘Of course so bright a jewel could not be 
hidden. But vain were any attempts at appropriation, on the 
part of the stranger youths who visited the vale of Ashawang. 
By the young men of the place it was never dreamed of; for 
every body knew that she was betrothed in heart almost from 
infancy to a ward of her father’s, who was every way so wor- 
thy of her, that competition was out of the question. So close 
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had been their connection from childhood, and so completely 
did they seem made for each other, that their marriage was 
expected as a thing of course. ‘Matches are made in heaven, 
said the neighbors, whenever they alluded to the subject, and 
indeed, they could not have quoted a better commentary on 
this favorite adage than the loves of Alfred Darrach and Anna 
Lowell. . Her life had passed like a dream of Elysium, up to 
her eighteenth summer ; and she had promised at its close to 
ratify at the altar the tacit vows of her childhood and the 
blushing confessions of mature years. Alfred was in all the 
bustle of preparation, the joy of his heart scarcely allowing 
him to sleep. A spacious house was going merrily up ata _ 
short distance from the General’s, and high beat the heart of 
Alfred as he thought of it as his future home, and in the de- 
lightful train of associations connected with the idea fell 
into a light slumber to dream of bliss more exquisite than 
often falls to the lot of mortals. 

The village of P., at the period of which | write, was often 
visited by religious awakenings. But it must be confessed, 
that the fruits of these seasons were too often like mushrooms, 
or, more aptly, like the seed scattered by the way side. The 
truth is, that although the inhabitants of P. were, in the main, - 
intelligent, and many of them wealthy and indued with the 
polish of a city education, yet there was among them a gen- 
eral want of religious knowledge. An unaccountable mistiness 
involved the whole subject. Rational upon every other, when- 
ever they approached the most interesting of all subjects, they 
divested themselves of reason’s aid altogether, and placed 
themselves in the capacity and attitude of children, not at 
the feet of Christ, but of his ministers, or of any one who 
chose to assume that title. Hence, they were exposed to the 
greatest impositions. Many wolves in sheep’s clothing came 
among them, and others who, though they might have been 
sheep of the true flock, were vastly unfit for shepherds. The 
ministerial garb, like the friar’s hood and mantle in Catholic 
countries, often covered a multitude of absurdities, if not of 
sins. It gave confidence to impudence and imposture, and 
respectability, and even reverence, to ignorance and stolidity. 
I said the ministerial garb ; but this phrase needs correction ; 
for the preacher was as likely to mount the pulpit in a drab 
pea-coat, as a sober suit of black ; and ‘motley’s the only 
wear’ has more than once been my thought, on seeing some 
fantastical nondescript rise, with his eyes set in his head, to 
address the congregation at P, 
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It was in the latter part of the summer above mentioned, 
the eighteenth of Anna’s age, that a powerful ‘ awakening,’ 
which had been gathering strength in the neighboring towns, 
burst like a torrent along the vale of Ashawang. It was 
urged on by a new and very extraordinary preacher. In those 
days the congregations being very large, and a meeting house 


unable to contain them, with the simplicity of the Apostolic 


age they repaired to the fields, where I verily believe the ex- 
citement was greater than could have been produced within 
walls. I am not describing a camp meeting. Christians of 
every name under heaven, attended these meetings; and 

reachers of every creed addressed them. ‘This movement 
-wasmerely the effect of necessity, and of a certain rural taste 
in the people, caught unavoidably from the beautiful scenery 
of the neighborhood. It was time and place best suited to 
the talents of Louis Beebee. It was where his bold and flow- 
ing rhetoric could range without let or bound, and in the 
most impassioned strains, he could call upon inanimate nature 
to aid his argument for the truths of revelation, and upon the 
heavens and the earth to be astonished at the obduracy of his 
race. His was plainly a mind of no ordinary stamp, and his 
style and language betrayed that no ordinary pains had been 
bestowed on its cultivation. His personal appearance was 
very striking. A figure slender but rather tall, sharp features, 
contrasted by an unusually high and ample forehead, at whose 
base burned two coal black eyes, with a light as shady, and 
apparently as quenchless as two stars, made him sufficiently 
remarkable. Never shall I forget the feeling of awe, not un- 
mingled with fear, with which I saw him rise for the first 
time, beneath the Great Elm, and with a deliberation peculiar 
to himself, pass his cold, and at the same time burning eye, 
over the multitude who sat beneath and still, as if fascinated 
by his gaze. His appearance did not belie him: rarely has 
any man since the apostolic age addressed an audience with 
such unction. But powerful as was his preaching, Louis Bee- 
bee depended mainly for success in his labors (the divine 
blessing always excepted) upon his private conferences with 
the awakened. In these, as to a father confessor, they would 
communicate to him their feelings, their hopes and fears. 
The deep insight which he thus gained into the characters of 
the people, joined to the sanctity of his life, and his dazzling’ 
talents, soon gave him unlimited influence over the thoughts, 
actions and habits, which, had he been an ambitious or a less 

oly man, might have proved a dangerous possession. But 
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thus far he had labored with a single eye to the glory of his 
Master; and though he held some doctrines, which, to me, it 
seems blasphemous to impute to the character of Jehovah, 
yet he had the discretion to touch but lightly upon them in 
public. Would that he had been equally careful in private ! 

Anna Lowell, although every action of her life might chal- 
lenge scrutiny, had never made any pretensions to religion, 
Darrach, through disgust at most of the preachers, had avoid- 
ed meetings, and though strictly moral, was a little opposed 
to revivals as managed by them. Anna had often stayed 
away to oblige him; but the subject of religion was one on 
which she had speculated much and at times felt acutely, 
and as yet her searching, wandering spirit found no rest. 
She resolved to go once more. It was on the day when Bee- 
bee made his début under the Great Elm. Every word he 
uttered seemed addressed to herself. She went again, and 
her distress increased to such a degree that she begged her 
mother to send for Mr. Beebee. 

Beebee was a man in the prime of life, certainly not more 
than thirty-three, and though his brow was pale as marble 
and his cheek thin and chastened by constant toil to the same 
hue, yet his eye betrayed the smothered fire within, and we 
will not say whether his anxiety was not greater, and his la- 
bors more zealous for the lovely sinner, than was his wont in 
ordinary cases. 

The labors of Louis Beebee at length were blessed. Anna 
found peace, or thought she found it, although her exercises 
had been sufficiently severe to impair her health, and there 
still lingered upon her mind a dejection which not all her ef- 
forts could throw off. Her cheek had faded, her eye from the 
frequent’ flow of tears had lost its brightness, and a general 
debility and nervousness seized her frame. Darrach beheld 
this change with sorrow not unmixed with indignation at what 
he thought her weakness. He almost quarrelled with her pa- 
rents for allowing Beebee to gain such an influence over her, 
and to the preacher he could hardly bring himself to give a 
pleasant word or look. 

‘Do not tell me that you are happy,’ said he, as he paced 
the room with a troubled step and a tearful eye, ‘ this change 
that I see in you is not happiness? It was not always with 
such cold eyes and such freezing solemnity, that you received 
me. Would to God you were mine indeed !—this Beebee— 
the incubus that sits upon your peace of mind—should know 
his place.’ | 
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Thus he would frequently address her, but as she answered 
only with her tears, he would lose all patience, and leave her, 
‘ muttering curses upon him who, he feared, had made her 
wretched forever. As the only remedy, he resolved to have an 
early day appointed for the marriage, and endeavored to 
sooth his chafed spirit by hurrying forward his preparations, 
inwardly exulting in the unlimited controt he would soon 
have over her happiness, and divising sundry vague plans of 
chastisement for the preacher if he ever dared to enter his 
door. He-was high spirited, and rash, and cared not for pub- 
lic opinion, when once his temper was raised. In this state 
of mind, he went to New York to provide some articles for 
their domestic establishment. 

Although every day of absence seemed an age, he was de- 
tained much longer than he had anticipated, and did not 
return till the end of the first week in September. He has- 
tened immediately to Lowell-point, to see his bride elect, and 
to fix his wedding day. As he was entering the house, he 
encountered Beebee. The blood rose in his brow as he met 
the confused look of the preacher ; and he turned and looked 
after him, half tempted to follow and to do, he did not know 
what. At length, stifling his passion, he entered the house. 
Mrs. Lowell was in tears—the General looked angry and’ per- 
plexed, and, after shaking hands with Alfred, left the room. 

‘What is the matter,’ said Alfred—‘ where is Anna?’ But 
observing that her distress increased, he was hurrying to the 
door of Anna’s parlor, when it opened. But instead of rush- 
ing forward to meet his betrothed, the unhappy youth recoil- 

ed and stood as if transfixed. Merciful heaven! was that 
wan, wasted figure, his own Anna? He gazed upon her till 
his eye drank in from the vacant, unmeaning stare of her’s, 
the whole dreadful truth, and then dropped upon a chair and 
hid his face. Anna approached him with the noiseless step 
of a spirit, and endeavored to raise his head, smiling occasion- 
ally the painful smile of idiocy, till her lip began to work 
convulsively, and to mutter certain inarticulate sounds. 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers,” 
at length she said, and dropped as if the words had annihi- 
lated her. Oh, the horrid truth which these words revealed ! 
'—devil !’—screamed Alfred, springing from his 

at. 

‘Alfred! Alfred ! said Mrs. Lowell, in alarm, coming from 
the sofa where sheshad laid Mary, and laying her hand on 


his shoulder,—‘he is a minister—he thought it his duty.’ 
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‘Duty !’ shouted the despairing youth, ‘ were an angel of light 
to come to me, with such a foul perversion of the gospel on hig 
tongue, I would not believe him.’ As he spoke he pointed: 
to the sofay and groaning in uncontrollable agony, rushed 
out of the house. He instinctively made for Beebee’s quar- 
ters, but he had gone to hold a meeting in a neighboring yjl- 
lage. The. next day was Sunday, however, and he was to 
preach under the ‘great elm.’ Sunday came, but not 
Beebee, and the people after waiting in vain, till a late hour, 
dispersed to their homes. The bird had flown, and never 
more was he seen in the vale of the Ashawang. _ 

Beebee had gone too far.. Struck with the uncommon 
loveliness of Anna Lowell, and ignorant of the strength of her 
attachment to Darrach, he had been tempted with what views 
we know not, to quote to her the text which haunted her 
memory when everything else but the image of Alfred had 
been obliterated as with searing lava. It startled her at first, 
but at length in his solemn and persuasive way, he supported 
it so well with argument and scripture, that it settled upon 
her conscience with the weight of conviction. Instant war 
arose between love and reason ;—the conflict was dreadful, 
but in her weak state soon decided, and reason fled forever. 
Beebee was frighted at his own work. The extent of his 
success appalled him. Had he not been blinded by passion, 
and pressed for time, (for September was already come, and 
one of its days was to be chosen for their nuptials,) he would 
have been wiser than to start so harrassing a subject in the 
present state of her nerves. But it was done. Remorse 
drove him nearly distracted, and he was hurrying from the 
house on his last visit, pretty much with the sensation of one 
who has unconsciously set his own house on fire over the 
heads of his family, when he met Alfred. The haste with © 
which he decamped, probably saved Alfred from some act 
that might have embittered his recollections forever. 

Time progressed, and the snows of December whitened the 
fields, and the winds of the north whistled through the half 
covered house which Alfred had begun, and which now stood 
neglected and desolate, the very image of his heart. Anna's 
insanity became more settled, and as the month of January 
drew near, her fits of wildness became frequent. Day after 
day would she walk her chamber, till she dropped upon the 
bed from utter exhaustion. All night would she moan and 
talk to herself, or to some invisible being, with whom she 
would reason and expostulate, and then turn away and weep: 
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At times, as if she had exhausted her entreaties, she would 
rise and fly shrieking out of the room, and, not unfrequently, 
drop upon her knees in an imploring attitude, as to some one 
ursuing her—‘I have given him up,’ she would cry,— I have 
“J have—but you—you !—I cannot have you!’—and then 
rising and shaking her clenched hand and laughing with the 
air of one who had wrestled with her eternal enemy, she ex- 


claimed, ‘there is no scripture for that !—no—no—there is — . 


no scripture for that ! cy 

One morning, late in January, having, like most other boys 
of the village, risen early, in order to gain one precious hour 
for play before the odious chime of nine, I was surprised to 
see several groups of men collected in the streets, some talk- 
ing earnestly, but in a low tone, and others standing pale and 
silent, as if listening to some horrible tale. I was too young 
to ask questions. I passed on to another group, in the centre 
of which sat Horace Lowell, Anna’s youngest brother, a lad 
of fifteen, on horseback. The extremity of distress was pic- 
tured on the expressive face of the. boy, and the stunned look 
of dismay and curiosity and sympathy might be traced, pass- 
ing in successive shades over the faces of his auditors, as 
they listened to his oft repeated tale. ‘His poor sister was 
lost—he knew not how—nor where!’ But curiosity, which 
often delights in puzzling itself, at length yielded to the om- 
nipotent voice of humanity, and with one impulse all set off 
for Lowell Point, where a scene of distress was enacting, diffi- 
cult to describe, and aggravated to its acme by the most horrid 
suspense. 

‘Anna, the evening previous, had been unusually calm, and 
had been left at a late hour by her mother to the care of her 
own maid. The girl appeared much frightened, and gave a 
very confused account; it was evident that she had been 
asleep and knew nothing of the matter. Anna had undoubt- 
edly risen in one of her fits of wildness, and to escape from 
the fiend that haunted her imagination, had rushed out of the 
house. Every thicket, rock and building, within a circuit of 
two miles had been searched, but in vain. ‘The river was not 
forgotten. It was strictly examined as being the most suspi- 
cious place ; but she was not to be found, and it seemed as 
if she had been spirited from the earth without leaving any 


trace of her passage. 
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And yet Louis Beebee was no common man. He preached 
Well, and lived even better than he preached ; and but for one 
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error, might have been held up as a perfect model of ap 
evangelist. Two years after the date of this narrative the 
following paragraph appeared in a southern paper :— 
“Died in the Insane Hospital, where he has been kept for 
the last eighteen months, the Rev. Louis Beebee, aged 36, in 
the only lucid season he has had for that period.” ; 
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Tue Duke of Wellington is assuredly the most fortunate 
subject, and probably, with one exception, the greatest public 
man England ever produced. As if he was, himself, aware 
that a rare portion of good luck had attended him through 
life, he has inscribed, on his coat of arms as his motto, “ Vir- 
tutis fortuna comes.” But this, a Roman would interpret, 
‘good conduct and judicious management lead to success.’ 
He was at the head of the armies that won the battle.of Wa- 
terloo, and of the Ministry that effected the emancipation of 
the Catholics. 

He is the fourth son of an Irish noble family, and is now 
sixty-one years old, having been born three months before 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He was bred to the profession of arms, 
and received part of his education at a military school in 
France. At the early age of 17, he carried (to use an old 
English phrase) a pair of Colors, and with slight intervals 
continued in the service till the general peace, in 1815. 

At this moment we do not recollect any great captain that 
has flourished the last century and a half, who did not serve 
an apprenticeship to the business. All the Field Marshals, 
we believe, have sprung from subalterns, and some of them 
could certainly have done better to have remained so. Still, 
we must not be led by this consideration to an overweening 
estimate of the value of education, either for war or any other 
pursuit. Some sort of training is indispensable for the sol- 
dier as well as the poet or painter or orator; nor is it likely 
there is anything that can be called pure inspiration, except, 
indeed, at Helicon or Arethusa. The quartz and feld-spat 
must in the first instance be broken away, in which the pre- 
cious stone is enclosed and embedded. 3 

‘There are few men now living in Europe, that have stood 
within the reach and presence of so many musket and cannon 
shot as the Duke of Wellington. Yet he has never been 
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wounded ;—not a scar nor a graze ;—none, even of those 
spent balls, that appear reserved for distinguished personages, 
have ever reached him. As much may be said of Napoleon. 
« Pai vu la Nile et la Bérésine.” This was the exclamation 
of a vielle moustache, as, erect and entire, he returned to his 
village in June, 1815, having fought from Lodi and the Pyra- 
mids to Smolensk and Waterloo. It is a familiar phrase with 
these Styx-dipped veterans, that their ball is not yet cast. 
But the principle of fatalism belongs, if not to cowards, at 
least to sluggards ; and though on the one hand our self love 
makes us delight in the thought that we are the favorites of 
fortune, yet, on the other, the pride we have in our intellect 
impels us to reason and calculate. In any human enterprise 
there is an ingredient that can go by no other name than 
chance. Still, in regard to matters of common occurrence, 
we are furnished with sufficient elements to enable us to re- 
duce the risk of calculation. But, in regard to the lives of 
men like Napoleon and Wellington, there is no process of 
calculation that can be applied to them ;—it is a quantity of 
which the root cannot be found. When we hear they have 
died in their beds, we can only say, it is a surprising thing, 
and we feel as we do at a play, where the chief personage 
makes an exit out of his character. Death is one act of life, 


| and it may be suitable and according to the rules of the epo- 


pee, or the contrary, as well as anything else that happens 
to us. 

As to the fates of military men, the late wars present us 
with many curious and unaccountable facts. Some have 
never been wounded ;—some are killed at once, while others 
are struck in every battle. The latter was the case with the 
Count Rapp, the first 4id-de-camp of Napoleon and one of the 
bravest and most devoted men of the French army. At the 
battle of Borodino, on receiving his third wound for that day, 
he said, “this is the twenty second.” The moment he came 
into the fire, some ball was sure to find him out. Yet, at last 
he died in a spacious hotel at Paris, upon a bed piled with 
mattrasses, enclosed with quinze seize, edged with point 
@ Angletterre, a victim of the filets, the salmis and the farcis 
of that capital. In short, how many of these old warriors, 
that seemed both bomb and bullet proof, have yielded to 
the tread-mill, cankerous life of that great city, after twenty 
years of bivouac, excitement and ammunition bread. No 
Constitution can stand this change. The stomach ossifies 
—the flesh is benumbed—the brain is paralyzed—the blood 
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coagulates, and heavy and sluggish streams of black bile 
settle and thicken about the liver. Lannes, Belsicres, Du- 
roc, fell in battle, but we may already see in Pére la Chaise 
at Paris, the tombs of nearly all the Marshals of France under 
Napoleon. They are remarkable as being among the most 
splendid monuments of that churchyard. __ 

The Duke of Wellington was thirty eight years old, when 
he was appointed commander in chief of the British forces 
and Marshal General of the Portuguese armies in the Penin- 
sula. Ifa man is good for anything, he will show it at that 
time of life. It cannot be said he was without experience, 
for as early as 1794, he had been entrusted with a brigade in 
the ill-led expedition of the Duke of York into Holland, was 
present at the celebrated storming of Seringapatam—fought 
much in the Mahratta country from 1803 to 1806 ;—and hay- 
ing returned to Europe, commanded in 1807, the reserve of 
the army under Lord Cathcart that went against Copenhagen. 
It follows, that though a party to a good deal of fighting, he 
had never been placed at the head of large bodies of men, 
nor was ever engaged in a course of movements or even of 
manceuvres, by which the leading principles of the art are ex- 
hibited and illustrated. In this particular, his military educa- 
tion was obviously inferior to that of the French Marshals. 
Habituated to handle great masses, practising war on its 
largest scale, they had been concerned for 6 or 7 years in the 
most splendid and sublime combinations that have been wit- 
nessed. The truth is, the English, though always at war, 
have, since the time of Marlborough, fought on the continent 
only in detachments. Marlborough was a great captain, and 
understood the art precisely as it is now taught and practised, 
though he had very inferior implements. But with his excep- 
tion, the English have really had no military commander till 
we come to Wellington. ; | 

The reputation military men acquire in India, does not go 
for much in Europe ; and we should not refer to Wellington’s 
course there, were it not to mention an event that seems 
to furnish a foretaste of the part he was about to act, in an- 
other hemisphere. On the. breaking out of the celebrated 
and decisive Mahratta war, he was appointed, being then 
a Major General, to the command of a separate army within 
the Deccan; and on the 3d of September, 1803, fought and 
gained the famous battle of Assye, the Waterloo of that 
period and country. The forces of the insurgent, Scindiah 
and of the Rajah of Beran, were there overthrown, and the 
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legitimate sovereign, whose: cause the English had espoused, 
was reinstated. In this complete victory he received the 
thanks of Parliament, the order of the Bath, and, from the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, a sword of the value of £1000. 

Those persons, whose brows have been worn smooth under 
the casque, are at once consigned, when peace arrives, to my 
uncle Toby and his ravelin at Namur. This is not strange. 
It is upon the ancient and excellent principle, ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. No one either expects or is willing the same in- 
dividual should excel in two distinct and eminent walks of 
life. We doubt exceedingly if there was a man of any note 
in England, about whom a meaner opinion was entertained, 
out of his profession, than the Duke of Wellington. An ob- 
scure and comfortable seat in the ordnance was thought quite 
equal to his merits. We admit, at once, that as the science of 
government becomes comprehensive and complicated, and 
that of war more enlarged and profound, men will not readily 
betransferred from one employment to the other. The division 
of labor, introduced into other pursuits and occupations, 
will also appear in those. Without detriment to the service 
the toga or the sagum cannot often in modern, as always in 
ancient times, be alternately assumed and laid aside. — 

Notwithstanding the impression is universal, that a military 
man is unfit for civil business, nevertheless it is true, that the 
practice, without any exception, of all ancient nations, and 


_ with hardly any other than England among the modern, is at 


direct variance with the belief. People, observing that war 
and peace are very different states of things, have naturally 
come to the conclusion that individuals, well adapted to com- 
mand in war, could not possibly be qualified to govern them. 
It is not a great mistake to confound the difference of men 
with the difference of things. But the fact is, the same gen- 
eral properties cnd dispositions are required in a general, as in 


4 statesman ; such as, a knowledge of men, steadiness of pur- | 


pose, firmness of character, caution and circumspection, good 
common sense, a sound judgment, and a sound constitution, 
Coolness and self-possession. ‘These qualities are professed 
i a greater or less degree by all men, that excel in the prac- 
tical concerns of life. It is the degree that renders the indi- 
vidual eminent, or the contrary. We need not say that in 
war there is an element that may be denominated technical. 
Without the original faculty or disposition, no success what- 
ever can be attained in it. The same is true in politics, if 
oratory or a power of debate shall be considered a constituent 
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part of a statesman. But this cannot be admitted. It is 
neither indispensable in this country nor in England, and til] 
lately ministers have not been called on in other countries to 
take a part in legislative assemblies. It is possible that some 
great statesmen may also have been great orators. But it 
may well be doubted whether this faculty is often found allied 
to other qualities, strictly practical. In the English history 
we think there is but one statesman that can fairly be classed 
among orators ;—this is Lord Chatham. To excel in oratory, 
one must be endowed with great fancy and power of imagina- 
tion. And generally in proportion as these qualities are pos- 
sessed, they seem to invade the province of the judgment. 
It is far different with a talent for debate, the proper weapon: 
ofthe art. William Burke, Mr. Ames, Mr. Randolph, belong 
to this class of orators, but it may be doubted whether either 
of them was intended for a secretary of state. In the history 
of this country or of England we think it will not be found, 
that persons of this order of intellect are much, or for a long 

time, entrusted with the principal management of public: 
affairs, for the reason, that those who are endowed with a 
practical excellence of mind, necessarily outstrip in practi- 
cal concerns those that possess the literary excellence. Sir 
Robert Walpole governed England in extremely dificult times 
for a long series of years, and with signal ability. Yet he had 
little of what Lord Bolingbroke calls parts. He was an ex- 
ceeding good man of business. 

A man cannot step from a camp to a House of Congress or 
Parliament, and make a figure in debate. Far, indeed, from 
it. Not only very few statesmen are good debaters, but cer- 
tainly a talent for debate is among the most exalted facul- 
ties. A debate is the war of a legislative assembly ;—a full 
illustration of the leading military principle, the art of assem- 
bling on every point attacked an equal force, and, on a given 
point, the greatest force. Whether the Greeks or Romans 
had the practice of debate, cannot now be said. Nothing, we 
believe, remains in the shape of Parliamentary rules. The 
Senatorial discourses of Cicero that have been transmitted to 
us from those times, are rather popular orations. Besides, itis 
well understood the greater part were never delivered. Mr. 
Burke’s speeches, (which we now read much as we do a 
book of the Iliad or Odyssey,) were pronounced to thin 
benches. And we believe no man could now speak in the 


Commons House of Parliament as was done generally by She--~-j 


ridan and, much even, by Pitt and Fox—with that flourish, 
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rhetoric, and really puerile appeals and addresses to the pas- 
sions, sympathies and sensibility ; we must, also, add, with 
an occasional dash and sprinkling of cheap pedantry, a line 
of Virgil, or a stroke of Horace, readily furnished by the ex- 
act and careful education of Eton or Westminster. ‘At this 
day, we think, Mr. Pitt’s white handkerchief and his cele- 
brated quotation, “ laudo manentem, &c.” when about re- 
tiring from office in 1782, would be considered quite as flat, 
insipid, and theatrical, as the dagger of Mr. Burke. Neither 
will the public taste in England ever again permit a repeti- 
tion of the scene that was represented in Westminster Hall 
at the time of the trial of a much abused man, Warren Hast- 
ings. Three months of declamation! We shall perhaps 
witness a great many such exhibitions in France, for the truly 
philosophical temperament of that critical people leads them 
to consider everything in this world as theatrical. We think 
the remark is also just, that as legislative bodies improve in 
their style of work, the art of debate advances, that of ora- 
tory descends. 

The long discourses or orations, periodically delivered in 
our own house of Representatives, are literally more at vari- 
ance with the character of the American people than any 
thing that takes place among us. ‘This practice is usually 
accounted for by the hasty remark, that the address is pro- 
nounced for the benefit of the constituent. Without alluding 
to the gross reproach contained in this sentiment, on the 
House, or to the objects of the speaker, still it is in our 
judgment a mistaken one. We do not believe any man 
ever gained any solid, lasting credit by a speech of that de- 
scription. The constituent may commend the oration, and 
perhaps feel obliged to the member that he should be remem- 
bered in the distribution of his pamphlet, but, after all, his 
real judgment is formed by the success with which the mem- 
ber performs the work he is sent to Congress to do. The 
Americans judge of the legislative artificer precisely as they 
do of a workman of any other sort. And their opinion is to 
be relied on, for they are good judges of any kind of work. 
Besides, we think the members themselves attach more value 
and importance to these orations than the people. 

No military man, with all the talents in the world, can in the 
outset be a great debater; because the mind must not only 
be prepared for this sort of combat by a regular drill, but 


= «=‘~ust also be stored and enriched with a vast stock and variety 


of information and knowledge, gleaned and gathered, as well 
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from study as observation, which, by the aid of memory and 
fluency, can be brought out at amoment’s warning. On this 
account, we do not pretend to say, that the Duke of Welling. 
ton has now risen or is likely to rise to eminence in Parlia. 
ment. He was evidently never intended, under any circum. 
stances, for an orator. He appears destitute of every particle 
of fancy or imagination. We doubt if he ever uttered a 
trope or a metaphor in his life. The simple and direct tone 
and otder of his intellect rejects at once every sort of expres- 
sion of a figurative nature. There are many men that can 
form opinions better than they can express or defend them. 
The Duke of Wellington has, however, occasionally spoken 
in Parliament. We have seen several of his speeches, and 
they have been sensible and to the purpose. His late speech 
on Catholic emancipation was the best delivered in either 
house of Parliament on that topic. | 
Having spoken of the Catholics, we shall here say, that we 
do honestly believe, there is not another man in Great Britain 
that could have effected their Emancipation. ‘This measure 
has for forty years depended on the Cabinet. The people of 
England, as a body, have always been opposed to it, and will 
robably remain so, as long as children are taught to read 
about John Rogers in the Primer, and similar tales in other 
injurious and injudicious works, that serve to fix prejudices 
which nothing can eradicate. The real, true friends of the 
Catholics have been in the higher classes. Since the time of 
the younger Pitt they have had, also, a strong party in Parlia- 
ment. So far as the public mind could be enlightened and 
repared for this measure, it has been fully and ably done the. 
ast half century. None of the credit of this, therefore, be- 
longs to the Duke of Wellington. But the popular prejudice 
has never been reached. The men, that write with the “ mid- 
night chalk” “ no popery” on the walls of London, are quite 
as besotted and infuriated as when they burnt Lord Mans- 
field’s library. On the other hand, a portion of the upper 
class, moved and instigated by a most foul and degrading lust 
to lessen and curtail the struggle and competition for crests, 
ribbons, pensions and places, still kept up their senseless and 
wicked clamor about the safety of the Protestant church, and 
the purity and integrity of the succession. These two classes 
of loyal and faithful subjects could never have been approach- 
ed nor silenced by reason, entreaty or argument. The praise, 
therefore, of the Duke of Wellington is this. He had the 
sagacity to perccive the truc condition of the question. That 
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as the opposition was founded, either in ignorance or selfish- 
ness, (not in real difficulties, obstacles or objections,) once 
overcome, a profound silence and general acquiescence would 
follow. Possessing firmness and resolution, which he, as well 
as his friends, knew nothing could shake, he adroitly took ad- 
vantage of the reputation and popularity his military services 
had gained for him, and by declaring, even in the face of 
more than one royal Duke, and of all the Brunswick clubs in 
the Kingdom, that emancipation was a correct measure, he 
succeeded in shifting the ballast of the ship, in transferring 
the ready dead weight of the two houses. Men know little of 
the state of parties or politics, who imagine such great move- 
ments can be effected by ordinary persons. | 

It is not difficult to understand why men of business, who 
make such a great figure in their life time, should make so 
small a one after they aredead. Those who write history are 
not the persons that contribute to it. In general, (especially 
in English literature, though much less so in French) those 
who describe the actions of men, are individuals that. have 
little to do with men—scholars living little in the world, 
mostly conversant with books, because that study is more. 
congenial to their tastes and dispositions, than that of men. ‘ 
Such persons naturally underrate whatever is not literary, or, 
as it is strangely called, intellectual. In their estimate of great- 
ness they considet the cultivation of the mind among books, 
and devotion to subjects solely connected with books, as of 
surpassing importance. But in this sense education is tech- 
nical, indispensable to some, useful to all. For men em- 
ployed to govern others, the best education is obtained in the 
world. ‘To govern is a matter of business. It is doing on a 
large scale what merchants do ona small. And in either 
case a man that has good common sense and good judgment, 
will not make many mistakes. 

The opinion usually entertained of war is probably another 
reason why a station, so very humble in civil affairs, is assign- 
ed to men that have become distinguished in military ones. 
War is considered as an exhibition of strong, vulgar, brutal 
and ferocious passions. This is not just. In the days of black 
mail, of chivalry and the troubadours, we should have nothing 
to plead ; but at present it is one of the ingredients and institu- 
lions of civilized society—a military life one of its trades or 
professions. The most enlightened nations have been con- 
stantly at war, and at the same moment have made an evident 
Progress in every art that embellishes life and renders it com- 
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fortable and desirable. No one considers that France and 
England were in a barbarous condition, or that an English- 
man and a Frenchman are ferocious persons, because the two 
nations have been slaughtering each other for a century past, 
Military men are not necessarily more hard-hearted than 
others. This depends on the original temperament, for it is 
not true that the habitual sight of distressing scenes hardens 
the feelings. It may teach men to command them. 

Men are killed and wounded in battle, villages are burnt, 
corn-fields trampled down, wet bivouacs give rheumatisms, and 
bad food dysenteries. These are evils. But it is very clear 
that men live in the world on certain terms, and, though they 
may be in some respects bad, yet most people seem to think 
it better to accept them. If war is not always resorted to for 
the sake of vindicating the just rights of a people, it is, at 
least, one of the leading pieces on the political board of 
statesmen. The progress of civilization has vastly bettered 
its condition. Whether it has diminished its frequency, the 
history of the most civilized states would not incline us to be- 
lieve. But civilization has done to war precisely what it has 
to every other evil that accompanies us through life—such as 
poverty, disease, bad climate, &c.—mitigating the inevitable 
evils attending that state of things. It is certainly no argu- 
ment in favor of a great amount of evil, that a certain portion 
will always be found in the world; but as our object in this 
life is to be as virtuous and comfortable as possible, if we 
cannot utterly extirpate a vice,-the only wise course 1s, to 
neutralize its efiects to the greatest extent. 

On the other hand war is the best tonic, the most quick- 
ening stimulant to the system, hitherto known. It acts on 
the brain as opium does on the stomach. ‘The tension, the 
stress, the excitement is so prodigious that if there is any thing 
great or wonderful in the human organization it is sure to 
vegetate and shoot into life. The green slime, that collects 
on the standing waters, the malaria, that rises in their exhala- 
tions in time of peace, is dried up and purged away. Accor- 
dingly we find that the friends of wars and revolutions are 
those of great men and great things.—Pericles, Julius Cesar, 
Louis XIV. Marlborough, Wellington, &c.—There appears 
no rashness in the remark that during the days of Churchill, 
Nelson, and Wellesley, more talent and genius of every sort 
and kind have been exhibited, more useful discoveries and 
inventions made, and more solid improvement ‘effected in 
_ England than during all the rest of her history. 
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There are two slight episodes in the Duke of Wellington’s 

litical course which we shall mention. We allude in the 
first instance to his celebrated though brief correspondence 
with Mr. Huskisson, in which, with great decision and spirit 
and sagacity he threw upon that gentleman the sole responsi- 
bility of retiring from the Cabinet, and at once deprived him 
of the merit of being expelled, and denied to him the compli- 
ment of being solicited to remain. The other occurrence is 
his duel with Lord Winchelsea, in which he gave immediate 
and distinct notice to that nobleman, that a King’s minister 
was under no other obligation to submit to offensive remarks 
than a King’s subject. 3 

There are some persons who say, the Duke of Wellington 
isnot a great man. Greatness is a relative term. Whether 
Arthur Wellesly is a greater man than Walter Scott, isa 
question of taste and feeling. Fontenelle liked his asparagus 
done in oil;—his friend in butter. And that is all that 
can be said on either subject. One man may have preferred to 
have written Waverly; another to have fought the battle 
of Waterloo. ‘To say that Newton or Mahomet or Hannibal . 
or Columbus was not a great man is clearly absurd, a sort of 
metaphysics amiable men ought to despise ; but it is not 
absurd for a person to say he thinks one kind of greatness 
more desirable than another. Again, because a military 
man leaves no history or fame, or discourse or speech, he will 
not be remembered by posterity, and he js not entitled to the 
praise of intellectual greatness. ‘The whole amount of this 
remark is, they are only great military men. Milton has left 
no Annunciation, and Raphael no epic. Yet they were 
great men, and would have been greater if they had combined 
the two arts. The confusion made on this subject, arises, we 
think, from a love of definition—a rock, we imagine, most | 
eH will avoid, who recollect Mr. Burke’s definition of 

eauty. 

Posterity, it is true, does not enquire whether Alexander, 
Charlemagne, Turenne or Marlborough composed disserta- 
tions, dreams or heroic poems, but they read and moralize upon 
the extraordinary events that have made those men remarka- 
ble. Whether the battles they fought are great ones, or the | 
authors of them great men, we all feel that no scenes are 
visited with such profound emotions and eager curiosity, nor 
1s there any set of subjects, to which such frequent allusion is 
made in works of the imagination; showing plainly enough that 
those who address themselves to the feelings and passions 
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believe that this is one of the most judicious modes both of 
touching and illustrating them. 


As to the Duke of Wellington’s greatness in his own class, — 


on that head we must content ourselves with some general re- 
marks. We have been grieved to observe the tone an ac- 
complished and intelligent man, in an account of the Peninsu- 
lar war, has held on this subject. A writer, that has spoken in 


terms so very sensible and judicious and highly liberal of the | 


English infantry, required but one effort more of magnanimity 
to trace and depict in true and fair lineaments and proportions, 
their illustrious leader. It is a poor business that educated 
Frenchmen or Englishmen should ever suffer themselves to speak 
ill of each other. They belong to nations, both great enough 
to do each other justice, and that have no cause to fear they 
shall lose anything by the act. We cannot expect that the 
cockneys of one side the channel, and the badauds of the other 
will not continue to growl and chatter. It is, perhaps, well 
for Bull in the mass, still to think that Crapaud feeds upon 
pumpkin soup and frogs’ legs, served at the sign of the wooden 
shoe. And when Mr. Southey writes a history of the war in 
Spain, we expect he will proceed according to the old distich, 
“ one Englishman has beat forty Frenchmen,” &c. Mr. Southey 
is a poet laureate, and would not earn his butt of sack, if he 
dealt in any other measure. Mr. Southey is an Englishman, 
too, in a way in which every one is pleased to see an igno- 
rant man, but in which it is despicable and distressing for 
an educated man, to be one. Prejudices of all sorts having now 
much subsided, it is not difficult to exercise a tolerable de- 
gree of impartiality on every subject ; no where so easy as in 
the case of the French and the English, who differ so much that 
there is no danger of confounding either their virtues or 
vices. 

In the beginning of the Peninsular war, the British ministry, 
governed much by the same considerations that seemed un- 
fortunately to control our own administration in 1812, sought 
for officers, as it was called, of experience, as if men had ex- 
perience because they were old. Experience is not an affair 
of time, but of observation. Fortunately for both parties, the 
English, as well as our own government, recovered after 
awhile from this wonderful delusion. When the Duke of 
Wellington became firmly seated at the head of the English 
armies, the Sir Hews and Sir Harrys disappeared from the of- 
derly book, and have never been heard of since. At the same 
moment fell the long boot, the tight breeches and the pow- 
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dered head. The most inconvenient dress was stripped off the 
shoulders of men that, of all others, have the least time to make 
their toilets. We should not have mentioned this slight 
fact, but for the reason that the whole system of this class:of 
commanders, consisted in details. As we said, the Duke of 
Wellington, being once fairly in the saddle, with little delay 
commenced a closely knit and well calculated system, from 
which he never’ departed, till his men passed the canal of 
Languedoc at Toulouse. Soult eluded his pursuit in Portu- 
gal, he got entangled at Talavera, was discomfited at Burgos. 
These and other similar checks, repulses and disappointments 
undoubtedly happened. But the general fact is also true, 
that he still held on to the country, his own army during five 
years was never beaten, never dispersed or disorganized, and 
that he finally executed his plan with complete success. At 
Calamence he made a beautiful movement, though perhaps 
no single affair ever surpassed his first battle, (that of Vineiro) 
where he was robbed of the fruits of a complete victory, by 
the stupidity of a superior in rank who arrived at Head Quar- 
ters the night before. | 

As to the closing scene, (Waterloo) the pages written 
about it, would probably cover the ground on which the 
armies stood. The general criticism is, that without the Prus- 
sians, the English could not have won the'day. Nothing can 
be truer. Upon this very condition and contingeney the bat- 
tle was fought. That 140 or 50,000 Frenchmen should have 
been concentrated on the Sambre, while the Prussians, and 
English remained quiet and idle in their scattered cantonments, 
may be explained, but cannot be justified. This first great 
blunder having been made, in which Wellington appears 
more to blame than Blucher, (for if he had been in a condi- 
tion to assemble at the cross roads at Quatre Bras the same 
proportion of his army that Blucher had done of the Prus- 
sians behind the village of St. Amand, it may well be doubted 
whether the battle of Waterloo would have taken place. 
The next fault was committed by Blucher. Why stand at 
Ligny with one corps of his army absent, extremely uncer- 
tain whether Wellington could reach Quatre Bras in season? 
Why not retire upon a portion of his own troops and upon 
the bulk of the English? Brussels being the object upon 
which the heads of the French columns were directed, he had 
at least ten or twelve hours start to put himself upon that 
line of operations. The answer to these remarks is, that — 
Blucher and Wellington were both deceived and surprised. — 
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We now come to the battle of Waterloo. This battle was 
fought exactly upon the original calculation of Blucher and 
Wellington. Like all generals that resolve to fight, they had 
aright to calculate on victory. But the results were more 
decided than their expectations. It was a route. And for 
two reasons. ‘The Prussians, instead of coming in and extend- 
ing either directly or obliquely the left of the English order 
of battle, prolonged so far to their own left, that when a por- 
tion of their leading columns brought their left shoulders for- 
ward, they were actually to the rear of the French order of 
battle. At the same time (7 o’clock) took place, what Gene- 
ral Foy calls, ‘the majestic monument of the British Infantry, 
The whole British line descended from their own frontier, 
crossed the valley occupied by that of the French, and cap- 
tured every gun in battery. ‘This tremendous success was 
owing to two causes. Blucher withheld the weight of his 
attack till he could operate perpendicularly on the French 
flank end. When that moment arrived, the English army 
was in a condition to give the greatest possible effect to it by 
an immediate and simultaneous attack on the whole of the 
French front. The first could not have been done if Blucher 
had been torn to pieces on the 16th at Ligny, nor the second, 
if Wellington had been on the point of annihilation at 
Waterloo. | 

We have few other means of judging of men, than by the 
general results of their actions. About the details the parties 
will always dispute. In war, we ask who gains the battle, in 
politics, the election. ‘Those who observe the way in which 
events are recorded, in which they have themselves taken a 
part, will probably esteem themselves lucky to arrive at the 
truth even in the general conclusions. 


MepITATIONS BY THE SE:-sIDE. 


I stood by the shining sea—when all the west 
Glowed like a weltering furnace in commotion, 
When every cloud in glory was at rest, 
And balmy breezes fanned the golden ocean ; 
When the south sky was blue as violets are, 
(Save some reflection from a sunlit billow,) 
And rain-drops wavered in the evening air, 
From drooping flower, and bush, and leaning willow. 
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I stood by the shining sea—and gazed away, 
First on the sky, than on the towering mountains— 
Then on the lesser hills that stretched away, 
Then on the sea, and then upon the fountains— 
And felt, while thus I sent mine eye abroad 
Upon this brilliant scene, that is diurnal, 
That the universe was fashioned by a God, 
And that he dwelt in all, o’er all, eternal. 
4 
And, as I gazed, I saw a pleasant flower, 
Amid the waving grass, its leaves unfolding, 
Pure as a diamond, from the freshening shower, 
And in its tinted leaves a sun-beam holding ; 
And then I thought, if man, “ that cometh up, 
And is cut down, ” hath an immortal spirit, 
So hath this flower that treasureth in its cup 
As bright a gem as that which we inherit. 


And as I gazed again, I saw a star— 
A daughter of the moon, on heaven’s blue bosom, 
And as it twinkled in its depths afar, 
I thought it bore a likeness to that blossom ; 
For as it brightly shone, and fleetly fled, 
And was the fairest in a boundless distance, 
So seemed it with that gentle flower to wed— 
And also for its limited existence. 


And as I gazed, I saw the circled moon 

Steal with a fairy light—a fairy motion— 
As if she feared to break its sleep too soon, 

Over the bosom of the slumbering ocean ; 
And as she moved among the stars above, 

I thought if she were like to aught of human, 
It were a mother on a task of love, 

Watching her slumbering babes—so like to woman! 

J. O. Re 


Tue Enpiror’s 


We welcome you to our Table for another year, dear 
Reader. It is pleasant to find ourselves here—the mahogany 
still spread for your entertainment, maugre the boding pro- 
phecies of our neighbors. We were to have been dead ere 
now. Our Epitaph has been six—nay—nine months written. 
Our winding sheet has been considered woven. Yet we fall 
not away. We feel no symptom. Our pulse is as free and 
freer, our friends as many, and more. We stand well on our 
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legs as yet—and, please Heaven, so we will! The sapling 
(to be poetical) may grow, though the raven in the dry tree 
croak never so hoarsely. 

We have no disposition to exult. Our retrospect is of a 
gentler character. We entered, in distressed times, with the 
ebb of a boyish reputation against us, and the wrecks of un- 
lucky precedents around, upon an enterprise depending 
wholly on public favor. "We have been over-praised and 
abused, chilled with the condolence of critics and d——d 
(dosed) with their faint encouragement, yet, spite of all these, 
we are still bravely afloat, the clouds clearing, and our 
sails filling—‘ because why ?” as Mr. Phelim O’Shaughnessy 
would say,—the envious and the malicious are the few, and 
the kind and well-wishing are the many. 

It is with grateful pleasure, therefore, that we sit down with 
you again, gentle reader, to our Table. Ifthe wheel of the 
blind dame turn not backward, we will meet about it many 
atime more. With your leave, too, we will .continue our 
old regime. It shall be here that we follow our humor— 
laughing if we are merry, ranting if we are heroic, romancing 
or moralizing or sentimentalizing, as we have a “ vocation” 
in our whim. We will speak our mind here. We will praise 
our enemy if we like, or abuse our friend. There shall be 
no quip in our brain that shall not have its flourish in this 
tail of ours. Let him who likes it not, be content with the 
gravity that goes before. What ?—are there seventy and two 
pages in our book, and sball we not have our way in a seventh? 
We vow ten pages to Momus, by this hand! 

What a magic mirror is the retrospect of a year! It is as 
curiously strange to run over the past as to see the lapsing 
changes of a century renewed in the waving of a wand. We 
could believe that we had not stirred from our chair since we 
sat here, a twelvemonth gone, and wrote our adventurous pro- 
spectus, and, with many a fear yet unrealized, sent our first 
number upon the world. Occupation so stills the greybeard’s 
footfall! In our idler days, « year was an age. The months 
never took us by surprise. The Spring always lagged, and the 
fruits of the Autumn were late, and Winter, it seemed, would 
never loose his icy hand. And now—they are gone ere we 
have looked upon them fairly. The children in the street 
name the coming seasons, and we doubt if the little reckon- 
ers are right. We are told of our birth-day by her who 
never forgets them, and well as a mother should remember 
that anniversary, we doubt that it has come. Every thing ac- 
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celerates. Our passions break sooner from their seal. Our 
thoughts spring sooner into form. And yet, difficult as it is 
to reconcile, events in the same ratio thicken about us, and 
the stream of our life deepens with its velocity. How strange 
it is that its increasing progress is not an habitual alarm! It 
is because there are no landmarks in time. Every thing else, 
like us, is perishing and passing on. Life is a river, of which 
the shores never recede, and the current is never retraced. 
Yet who has not sometimes awaked upon its rapid tide, and 
with the heart-sickness of fear and desire, longed after some- 
thing steadfast, if it were but to moor for a moment and be 
still ? 

It is unfortunate for our vow of gayety that the first book 
beneath our hand is the Life of Byron. We have read it, 
like the rest of the world, with an interest that brings in its 
depth a compulsion to gravity. ‘There was probably never a 
man whose true biography was more desirable, and such a 
desire has, we think, rarely been so completely met. The 
strange and wayward personal character of the poet, the tow- 
ering and passionate beauty of his genius, the eminence of his 
biographer, and the natural unreserved’ manner and material 
of the book, are intensitives of rare and powerful concurrence. 
We have risen from the perusal with unusually gratified feel- 
ings. It throws new light upon the erratic’ tendencies of 
genius, and therefore, aside from other and more obvious at- 
tractions, it is a volume of gold to the stores of mental philo- 
sophy—but more than this, we have laid it by, with an admi- 
ration for the main features in the character of Byron, which 
isas new and unexpected to us, as it will doubtless be to 
every other reader who has taken his impressions as we did, 
from that “ common liar, common Fame.” 

It will be thought by all who have not read Moore’s Byron, 
and, we fear, by some who have, that we speak rashly. The 
poet’s name has been so long the bugbear of morality, that his 
genius, like the beauty of Milton’s Satan, is admired with an 
habitual and pious reservation. It would be as difficult to 
persuade many people that Byron had a virtue, as to detach a 
color from its name in their associations. It will not surprise 
us, therefore, if, even in the qualified admiration we have ad- 
mitted to our mind, we have overstepped the general sympathy. 
We shall claim, at least, the credit of an honest error, and we 
hope, that with all his asserted vices, Byron has no enemy at 
this day of such bitter virtue, that he will interrupt with his 
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reproaches, the task of one who would weed the nettles from 
his grave. | 

_ One main reason of the universal obloquy of Byron’s name 
lies in the fact that every circumstance of his life is known, 
Either from his open nature, or his conspicuous and unat- 
tended career, or perhaps from both these causes, those mi- 
nute occurrences of daily life which in other men are hidden 
by an easy policy, or by the “troops of friends” who are about 
them, were, in him, perfectly unguarded. He lived in the world’s 
eye. His most familiar hours were described and trumpeted 
with the cursed particularity of scandal. He was the common 
theme alike of the vulgar and the noble, the serious and the 
gay, and this at a time of life when the passions are at the flood, 
and every coming wave is a new and irresistible sensation. 
What character that is not stayed by religion, could stand 
this test? Who has ever launched upon manhood with but 
half the impetuosity and opportunity of Byron, and preserved 
so many virtues unwrecked ? No man—who was not either a 
slave to circumstance, or insensible to every shape and senti- 
ment of beauty. , 

Byron had no moral education. His nurse, and her sister, 
May Gay, repeated the narratives of the Bible to him in his 
childhood, but even if it had fed anything but his ima- 
gination, he was taken from them at five years of age to be 
sent to school, and after that period was insulated from every 
moral and religious influence in a manner that seems incredi- 
ble in a christian land. There is not, in all that portion of 
his life which Mr. Moore’s first volume embraces, a single cir- 
cumstance calculated to rebuke the indulgence or prevent the 

rowth of any of the passions which, in the loose morality 
of the world, may be exhibited without dishonor. He was 
wholly unfettered. Rank, personal beauty, wealth, reputa- 
tion, were daily sowing temptation in his path, and pride and 
spirit, and the bold curiosity of genius, combined with a tem- 
per of great natural courage and warmth, were stimulants 
upon the paths of adventure which might more have perverted 
a stronger bias for virtue. His mother’s influence, if not neg- 
ative, was decidedly injurious—her caprice and coarseness 
nourishing a mortified bitterness within him, deeper because 
he felt that it must be struggled against and smother’d, and — 
his friends, Mr. Moore among the number, were with him 
only in convivial hours, and sought rather to draw out the 
brilliant light of his mind for their own amusement than to tum 
it in upon the darkness of his heart. With a haughty pride 
not difficult to understand, he shared with others only his 
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ayer moments, and was, of course, without sympathy or en- 
couragement in those better feelings which are predominant in 
hours of depression or repose.. Add to this the neglect of his 
relative, Lord Carlisle, the severe criticisms of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, his pecuniary embarrassments, and the uniform 
fatality of everything on which his affections were thrown— 
events, all of them, calculated only to make desperate and 
embitter a fierce spirit like his—and you have cause enough 
for a wilder career, and a character far more perverted than 
Byron’s. If it be just, as it surely is, to measure the guilt of 
errors by the temptation, there are few, we fear, even among 
the accusers of Byron, who could justly-“ cast the first stone.” 

Mr. Moore alludes slightly to another circumstance which 
accounts for much of the exaggeration in the public reports 
of his character. He says, “ There occurs, in his first letter 
to Mr. Dallas, an instance of this strange ambition—the very 
reverse it must be allowed, of hypocrisy—which led him to 
court, rather than avoid a reputation for profligacy, and to put 
at all times the worst face on his own character and conduct.” 
It is too common a trait not to be recognised at once. Every 
man who has lived among free companions will understand 
how deeply this “ proud humility,” (or, in its absence, a less 
excusable vanity) often colors the frank confessions of adven- 
ture. We can easily conceive that Byron, who prided him- 
self on all the bolder qualities of manhood, should have been 
piqued by such companionship into a freedom of expression 
which had a semblance of interest in things at which his refined 
sentiment secretly revolted. In vulgar minds the distinction 
between adventure and vice is little understood, and while he 
sought for the one, he found it necessary, for the free reputation 
he coveted, to assume the other. We have little doubt that 
one half at least of Byron’s alledged profligacy may be fairly 
subtracted on this principle. | 

Of the nobler qualities of Byron, the history of his life is 
full of instances. He was the “soul of honor,” generous, 
affectionate and brave. He had everything we admire in the 
boy—everything we look to see ripen worthily in the man. 
His biographer has recorded the circumstances of his early 
life, and indeed, of his manhood, with a minuteness, from 
which, if we may judge by the characters we have had oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize, the most virtuous among us would shrink. 
The finer elements of the poet’s character are fortunately 
paramount, and no one, we believe, can read his life, without 
an interest in him which borders closely upon an affection. 
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The anecdotes of his boyhood must win at once upon the 
love of every man who can appreciate the finest traits of hu- 
man nature. We select two from the many recorded by Mr, 
Moore. 

“ While Lord Byron and Mr. Peel were at Harrow together, 
a tyrant some few years older, whose name was * * * *, Claim- 
ed a right to fag little Peel, which claim (whether rightly or 
wrongly, I know not) Peel resisted. His resistance, was in 
vain :—* * ** not only subdued him, but determined also to 
punish the refractory slave ; and proceeded forthwith to put 
this determination in practice, by inflicting a kind of bastinado 
on the inner fleshy side of the boy’s arm, which, during the 
operation, was twisted round with some degree of technical 
skill, to render the pain more acute. While the stripes were 
succeeding each other, and poor Peel writhing under then, 
Byron saw and felt for the misery of his friend ; and, although 
he knew that he was not strong enough to fight * * * * with 
any hope of success, and that it was dangerous even to ap- 
proach him, he advanced to the scene of action, and with a 
-blush of rage, tears in his eyes, and a voice trembling between 
terror and indignation, asked very humbly if * * * * would 


be pleased to tell him, “how many stripes he meant to inflict?” . 


—‘“ Why,” returned the executioner, “ you little rascal, what 
is that to you?”—* Because, if you please,” said Byron, hold- 
ing out his arm, “ I would take half!” 

“‘ Among those whom he attached to himself by this latter 
tie, one of the earliest (though he has omitted to mention his 
name) was William Harness, who at the time of his entering 
Harrow was ten years of age, while Byron was fourteen. 
Young Harness, still lame from an accident of his childhood, 
and but just recovered from a severe illness, was little fitted to 
struggle with the difficulties of a public school; and Byron, 
one day, seeing him bullied by a boy much older and stronger 
than himself, interfered and took his part. The next day, as 
the little fellow was standing alone, Byron came up to him 
and said, “ Harness, if any one bullies you, tell me, and I'll 
thrash him, if I can.” The young champion kept his word, 
and they were from this time, notwithstanding the difference 
of their ages, inseparable friends.” 

“ friendships,” says his biographer, “which he con- 
tracted, both at school and college, were little less than pas- 
sions.” His generous attachment for the young Cambridge 
chorister, Eddleston, a boy two years younger than himself 
and in an inferior station, and his affecting reminiscences of 
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Long, his friend at Harrow, are abundant evidences of the 
romantic tenderness of his disposition. Through all his let- 
ters-to his schoolfellows there runs a trait of mingled kindness 
and magnanimity—a jealousy of their love for him, and a wil- 
lingness, proud as he was, to yield and conciliate in their 
boyish differences—which speaks volumes for the natural good- 
ness of his heart. We know no history of a friendship in real 
life more naturally fond and beautiful than that of Byron for 
Matthews. In his letters, written soon after the death of that 
person, the manner in which his unaffected sorrow breaks 
through the indifferent topics upon which he wrote, is touch- 
ing in the extreme; and yet, with a strange preference of 
others’ feelings to his own, he repeatedly breaks off to express 
a sympathy for Mr. Hobhouse, who had been equally attached 
to the deceased, and who, he feared, would take the bereave- | 
ment more to heart. : 

The disinterestedness of Byron was more like a disease 
than a natural quality. His life abounds with examples of the 
most uncompelled and noble generosity. We have already 
shown traits of it in his boyhood, and so far as Mr. Moore’s 
volume has gone, it rather increases than diminishes in the 


-man. His presents of valuable copyrights to Mr. Dallas, and 


his unsolicited and lavish pecuniary aid to Mr. Hodgsdon, 
strong evidences, as they were, of liberality, are trifling, com- 
pared with his constant abatement of Mr. Murray’s prices for 
his books, and his affectionate providence for his dependants. 
It is where there is neither ostentation nor appreciation— 
among inferiors whose opinion, though valuable, is not often 
thought worth paying for, and in business, in which there is, 
proverbially, “no friendship”—that generosity shows simple 
and real. Even this however was eclipsed in other parts of 
his history. To be generous in literature is a trait that does 


not always accompany genius, though genius alone is capable 


of its magnanimity. Even where there is no direct competi- 
tion, there is naturally in elevated minds a jealousy of other 
glory than their own, that could pluck down the very stars for 
shining. To overcome it, even in a single instance, we do 
not hesitate to say, is to transcend the common virtues, but 
to be habitually and unreservedly above it, is an honor that, 
as far as we know, belongs only to Byron. He himself says, 
ina familiar letter to Mr. Moore, “TI really have no literary 
envy, and I do not believe a friend’s success ever sat nearer 
another’s heart than yours to my best wishes.” In a letter to 


a literary friend he speaks thus of a young author : 
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“ There is a youngster—and a clever one, named Reynolds, 
who has just published a poem called ‘Safie,’ published by 
Cawthorne. He is in the most natural and fearful apprehen- 
sion of the Reviewers—and as you and I both know by expe- 
rience the effect of such things upon a young mind, I wish 
you would take his production into dissection and do it 
gently. I cannot, because it is inscribed to me; but I assure 
you this is not my motive for wishing him to be tenderly en- 
treated, but because I know the misery, at his time of life, of 
untoward remarks upon first appearance.” 

Again, of Coleridge,* in a letter to Mr. Moore :— 

“ By-the-way, if poor C **e who is a man of wonderful 
talent and in distress, and about to publish two volumes of 
Poesy and Biography, and who has been worse used by the 
critics than ever we were—will you, if he comes out, promise 
me to review him favorably'in the E. R.? Praise him, I think 
you must, but you will also praise him well,—of all things 
the most difficult. It will be the making of him.” 

“Tt is but justice,’ Mr. Moore says, ‘both to him that 
gave and him that took, to mention that the noble poet, at 
this time, with a delicacy which enhanced the kindness, 
advanced to the eminent person here spoken of, on the credit. 
of some work he was about to produce, one hundred pounds.” 

Throughout his life there runs the same trait of magnanimity 
to his contemporaries. It is, we trust there is no need to say, 
a quality that has in it all the sweet redemption of charity— 
“ covering a multitude of sins.” 

Lord Byron’s separation from his wife is the circumstance 
upon which slander has harped with most malignity and suc- 
cess, and we refer every reader to the last pages of this biog- 
raphy, for a new opinion on the subject. Mr. Moore’s state- 
ment has on its face every mark of fairness, and we. confess 
that our own opinions are completely changed. The letter 
of Byron immediately after, to Mr. Moore, considering the 
unavoidable excitement of his feelings, is affectingly generous 
and high minded. | 

“The fault was not—no, nor even the misfortune,—in my 
‘choice’ (unless in choosing at all)—for I do not believe, and 
I must say it, in the very dregs of all this bitter business, that 
there never was a better, or even a brighter, a kinder, or @ 


* It is noticeable, by the way, how well this prophetic appreciation of 
Mr. Coleridge is fulfilled. “I do think” says Byron afterwards, “he only 
wants a pioneer and asparkle or two to explode most gloriously.” Would 
that he could have lived to see how gloriously. 
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jable and agreeable being than Lady B. I never 

a es can have, pi reproach to make her, while with me. 

Where there is blame, it belongs to myself; and if I cannot 
redeem, must bear 

We can add nothing to this. The book is or will be in the 
hands of every reader in the community, and we commend 
the few pages of the biography that are devoted to this sub- 
ject to the attention of all who have been in the habit of 
condemning Byron on that point of his history. 

Mr. Moore has done little else in this volume than compile 
the materials afforded by Byron’s Letters and Diary. He has 
reserved, probably, his own observations upon his friend’s 
character till the last volume. There are one or two passages 
however, in which he has indulged his own pen, and they 
show, as might be expected from the author of the’ Epicurean, 
a fine discrimination and taste. 

We would not be misunderstood in the remarks we have 
made. We allow that Byron’s influence was lamentably hurt- 
ful to the cause of virtue. Many of his works, if we could do 
it, should be hidden forever from the pure eyes of virtue and 
innocence. But there is a fanatical temper abroad which not 
only violates the silent charity due the dead, but draws regard 
to the pollution which the mantle of that kind spirit would 
cover. We would have justice if not indulgence for the de- 
parted ; and we are sure, while human nature is the curious 
principle it is, that the bright cause to which this clamorous 
Quixotism is referred, would be more served by truth, though 
it in some degree, strip the bugbear of its terrors. _ 

We have commented on this book with more haste and far 
less particularity than we should have liked. We have not 
attempted a regular review, for it is a task we cannot well do 
as we wish until the appearance of the next volume; but we 
could not refrain, after reading the sweeping strictures upon 
the subject of the biography that have been made by a dis- 
tinguished critic, from expressing, though it were ever so im- 
perfectly, our dissent.. The charges by the same critic, of 
egotism and unfaithfulness in the biographer, are, it seems to 
us, made in the same cankered temper. We cannot discuss 
it now, hut we shall wait impatiently for the second volume, 
no more for the pleasure we shall receive from its perusal, 
than for the opportunity it will give us to speak freely, both 
of Byron and his friend. | 

€ are receiving every month and quarter, our contempo- 
rary periodicals, and it would satisfy a very decided kindliness 
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in our heart to speak monthly and quarterly of their merits, 


There is, imprimis, the North American—the Hercules to. 


our Hylas—whose dignified papers we duly read and honor; 
and there is the Journal of Science, which we peruse ever 
with a boyish hallucination—dreaming that we sit upon a 
whittled bench, and hear in the flowing periods the voice of 
our sometime eloquent Professor; and the Western Review, 
for whose and other sakes, we have written its editor’s name 
in red letters upon our tablets ; and the Illinois Monthly, for 
which we have a feeling of elder-brotherliness, and the Colle- 
gian, which we read through, and wish ourself again a poco 
curante Senior, fleshing our first calamus in its pages. Then 
there are other and lesser stars which revolve about us pleas- 
antly—the Juvenile Miscellany, pure and beautiful, though its 
editress does think “hard gingerbread is nice,” and the Ladies 
Magazine, kindly and maternal, and the newspapers edited 
by our younger brothers of Castaly, Hill, Rockwell and Morris, 
and Canfield’s Argus, which, we thank him, extracts our arti- 
cles and praises our clever contributors. We say it would 


feed a desire in our bosom could we suggest these all, and 
always, to notice. But 


“ If Holland old and Holland new, 
One wondrous sheet of paper grew” : 
it would scarce suffice us for the task. We commit them, 
therefore, with a “ God speed” to their revolutions, commendi 
to them, if they feel neglected, the unction of philosophy with 


which, in our modesty,we salve our own scratches of pride—the ° 


similitude we therein bear to the planets of Heaven, whch.are 
forever giving out unregarded music, because, if we may be- 
lieve the greybeard of the Porch, “it is in sounds too vast 
and constant to be heard.” 

And so we start for another year. We have gained some 
little experience in the one that we have completed, and it 
will not be for want of better material and skill, if we do not 
deserve in the coming one, better of your regard. We have 
found out writers and their veins, and have learned, ourselves 
some severe lessons in forbearance and other compulsory vir- 
tues. We gird to the task therefore with a stout confidence, 
that, as we have found favor in our first essay, we cannot want 
it in more practised and better aided endeavors. 
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